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Foreword 


Tix ANNUAL FORUM of the National Conference of 
Social Work held in St. Louis in May, 1956, included papers over 
a wide range of concerns and developments in both social group 
work and community organization. Even though some of these 
papers were not available for inclusion in this publication, the 
committee was faced with what appeared to be an almost im- 
possible task—to select a few from a great many to make up this 
volume. 

Four criteria were employed in this selection. First, the paper 
should possess usefulness for the members of the Conference. 
Whatever its focus or level of presentation, it should be helpful 
to those responsible for the provision of welfare services. Second, 
it should have the broadest possible application geographically, 
culturally, and professionally. Third, it should add to social wel- 
fare knowledge by using new data or by making new interpreta- 
tions. And fourth, it should reflect either current or emerging 
concerns in the field of social welfare. In addition to applying 
these internal criteria, the committee tried to keep the entire 
volume as representative of the many interests in the group work 
and community organization fields as possible. Since the Confer- 
ence is an open forum, inclusion of a paper does not imply en- 
dorsement by the organization, nor does its omission imply the 
opposite. 

Ruth Williams, of the Conference staff, was particularly helpful 
to the committee. Because of her long experience and fine sensi- 
tivity she proved herself to be an “enabler” of the highest order. 

Homer C. BisHop, Chairman 
Rupotex T. DANSTEDT 
Howarp B. HOLLENBECK 


St. Louis, Mo. 
August 1, 1956 
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Current Concepts in Community 
Organization 


by MILDRED C. BARRY 


Tre PARTICULAR CATEGORICAL SYSTEM Of concepts which 
I shall develop here grew out of our community organization 
study committee as part of the curriculum revision of the School 
of Applied Social Sciences of Western Reserve University. 

1. The first category covers knowledge basic to all social work. 
It includes dynamics of individual, group, and community be- 
havior, welfare structure and organization, and methodology. 
Although I shall not elaborate upon this category, we must empha- 
size its importance. It is truly basic. A community organization 
worker must understand individual behavior, not to practice case- 
work but to relate effectively to the many individuals with whom 
he works and help them function appropriately and to capacity. 
He must understand group process, not to do group work but be- 
cause much of his work is performed through the media of groups 
of people and directly or indirectly affects groups of people. He 
must understand social process and all that is involved with respect 
to social groupings, concepts of “community,” informal and formal 
organization, power structure, community pressure, the signifi- 
cance of culture patterns, and the like. 

We need to teach much more about community dynamics, for 
this knowledge is important to the worker in community organiza- 
tion. I am interested that the present community organization 
instructors at Western Reserve University use material from 
Chester Bowles’s Ambassador's Report in developing the concept 
of knowledge of community as fundamental to practice.* 


1 Chester Bowles, Ambassador’s Report (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954). 
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2. The second category includes the various aspects of the 
problem-solving concept, or the process from problem to solu- 
tion. It is the basic methodology of community organization prac- 
tice, but a community organization (social) worker must inter- 
weave the concepts in the other three categories with this in order 
to practice the speciality called “community organization.” (If 
we called this “community organization work” it would help 
differentiate this speciality from the work implied by the general 
term which seems to apply to anyone organizing the community 
or solving community problems. Comparable terminology dif- 
ferentiates between casework and personal counseling.) 

3- The third category includes five concepts which have direct 
bearing upon the problem-solving concept. They are elements in 
it; they influence or modify it. We impart value judgments to 
them and thus they serve as guides. The five deal with: (1) goals; 
(2) relationships; (g) participation and representation; (4) leader- 
ship and authority; (5) determination of need. 

4. The final category is that of the community organization 
worker himself and the meaning of his helping role. 

Let us now develop the concepts in the latter three categories, 
always keeping in mind the underlying significance of the basic 
social work knowledge. 

Problem-solving concept—What do we mean by the problem- 
solving concept? Whatever the problem that must be solved, 
whether it be the whole problem or a part of the whole, whether 
the scope be large or small, whatever the type of “community,” 
there is a general pattern which we follow. This might be de- 
scribed as: (a) starting where people are, which means knowing 
the community, seeing the problem as the community sees it, 
and evaluating community readiness; (b) clarifying the problem, 
which means seeing its various parts, getting at the facts and 
assessing the community’s resources; (c) determining the goal, 
objective, or direction and selecting the methods and procedures 
by which the objective can be reached; (d) helping the community, 
through its appropriate structure, work toward its objective or 
the solution of the problem as rapidly as it is ready to move. 

Community organization workers believe that the community 
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should be actively involved in this process, that our role is to help. 
But we have to do some active thinking and studying of the prob- 
lem independently as well as in partnership with others. We must 
make some plans about how to proceed, either to decide where to 
refer the problem or to figure out how we ourselves can operate. In 
this stage we take into account four factors: 

1. Articulation and diagnosis of the problem: To whom is this 
a recognized problem? How and when and by whom was it articu- 
lated? To whom else is it, or might it be, a problem? What type of 
problem is it? Is it symptomatic of a deeper problem? What is its 
relationship to other problems? What is its significance in the 
total scheme? What are its cultural and socioeconomic implica- 
tions? If neglected, what are the possible results? If met, what 
might be the real or potential values? What priority should it re- 
ceive? 

2. Readiness and timing: What are the extent and degree of 
this problem? Is there an emergency? Is this the psychological time 
to meet it? In view of other factors, how significant are those of 
readiness and timing? 

3. Structure: What organizations should by reason of function, 
competence, and willingness help the community meet this prob- 
lem? What old or new structure is appropriate? 

4. Resources: What are the real and potential resources which 
could be utilized in the approach to this problem? What organi- 
zations or individuals should be involved? What information 
should be obtained? 

Having analyzed the situation, we begin to take steps to solve 
the problem. Presumably, authority has been given and accepted 
by the appropriate structure or substructure. In other words, some 
organization or committee has agreed to take responsibility to do 
something. Its procedures follow a general pattern, although in a 
specific situation more or less attention may be given to one step 
and there may be tangents, diversions, and repetitions: 

1. Diagnosis. This involves a clear understanding of the prob- 
lem, the collection and utilization of facts about it, consideration 
of possible approaches and solutions. 

2. Organization. Consideration is given to which additional 
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organizations and individuals should be involved in the process, 
how they should be involved, the type of representation and the 
type of substructure. It is important to start with the community 
where it is, to recognize existing structure and community readi- 
ness, significant groups and organizations, and the community’s 
power structure. Human and technical resources need to be con- 
sidered. How are community interest and participation achieved? 
What is the role of professional personnel? 

In these two steps there may be some repetition of the analysis 
in the planning stage, to test it, to involve everyone in it, or to 
lead on from it. Also these first two steps may occur in reverse 
order. 

3. Decisions and action. Decisions and actions resulting there- 
from may occur at various times and levels. In general, they may 
be grouped into two categories: first, those taken in the process of 
arriving at the proposed solution; and, second, those taken in the 
process of putting the proposed solution, or the program, into 
operation. The two may occur simultaneously or overlap in time. 
In either case, a wide variety of methods may be used, depending 
on the situation. 

4. Evaluation. Evaluation is so closely related to decision and 
action that it may be divided into the same two categories: first, 
the constant evaluation of the decisions and actions taken in ar- 
riving at the solution plus evaluation of the process itself; and, 
second, a plan for evaluation of the solution, or new program 
of service, after it has been put into operation. In either case, 
evaluation should take into account whether the problem is solved 
in a manner consistent with social goals and community needs. 

There are two other parts of the problem-solving concept which 
need our attention. One we might call factors affecting procedure; 
the other, potentials for achievement. 

The factors affecting procedures may be grouped into two cate- 
gories. The first is the interpersonal, intergroup, and community 
influences which include behavior (conscious and unconscious) of 
individuals and groups, the constant interaction of persons and 
groups, the pressures of community forces, and the ever changing 
configuration of patterns of relationship. The second is the com- 
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munity organization worker's conscious use of himself in the help- 
ing role.? 

The potential for achieving a satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem is affected by the satisfactions or dissatisfactions of the partici- 
pants, both individuals and their constituencies. Furthermore, a 
satisfying activity, one in which progress is achieved and advance- 
ment made toward the goal, can create group and community 
unity; an unsatisfying activity, one with no movement from prob- 
lem to solution, can divide group and community. A satisfying ac- 
tivity also can help develop ego satisfactions and generate posi- 
tive motivations, while an unsatisfying activity causes frustration 
and discouragement. A satisfying activity helps create positive 
worker-participant and agency-community relationships, while an 
unsatisfying activity makes for negative relationships. 

A satisfying activity in community organization, one in which 
there is movement from problem to solution, is likely to result 
from: 

a) A clear definition of purpose, function, and assignment and 
of the nature of the problem 

b) A structure suitable to the job assigned 

c) Effective arrangements for conducting work, such as space, 
secretarial service, useful minutes and notices, suitable time and 
location for meetings, adequate preparation, provision for special 
services 

d) Appropriate use of interviews and conferences 

e) Timely use of resources, such as expert personnel, studies, 
and reports 

f) Understanding of roles and responsibilities of representatives, 
officers, staff, and resource personnel and establishment of clearly 
defined working relationships 

g) Recognition of the limitations as well as the obligations and 
responsibilities of participants, both representatives and their con- 
stituencies 

h) Balance between work accomplishment and satisfying inter- 
personal and intergroup experiences 


2 We have developed this concept previously: Mildred C. Barry, “Community 
Organization Process,” Social Work Journal, XXXI (1950), 157-63. 
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i) Commendation for achievement 

)) Effective follow-through on assignments 

k) Ability of the worker to be a helpful person in the situation, 
understanding his degree of activity and the time and extent to 
which he identifies with a particular point of view. 

This problem-solving concept can be applied to any geograph- 
ical community, such as a village in India or an urban community 
in the United States, or to any functional community, such as 
welfare or education. 

As we have indicated, this problem-solving concept is not 
enough for the community organization worker any more than 
interviewing procedures or group activities are sufficient for the 
caseworker or group worker. The elements in it must be under- 
stood. Let us turn, therefore, to the next category of concepts 
which, as suggested, have value connotations. Five of these, cou- 
pled with generic social work knowledge, provide the basis for 
judgment or direction for the problem-solving concept: 

Guiding concepts.— 1. Goals, objectives, solutions. I think it is 
helpful to differentiate between goals, objectives, and solutions, 
although in some instances the three may coincide and in all cases 
should be compatible. 

We refer to “goals” as those accepted principles of a free society 
which provide health, happiness, opportunity, and security for 
individuals and the values to be derived from positive interrela- 
tionships among individuals and groups. We also have in com- 
munity organization the specific goal of encouraging groups to 
work together to solve their common problems. 

We refer to “objectives” in direct relationship to need; that is, 
the objective is to meet the need or solve the problem. It is, there- 
fore, more limited than the goal and is determined by the situation. 
For example, if the community problem is a high incidence of 
tuberculosis, then the objective is the reduction or elimination of 
tuberculosis. This is consistent with the health goal. 

We refer to “solutions” as the specific programs designed to 
solve the community problems or meet the community’s need, in 
whole or part. The solution is not predetermined; it is determined 
through an interaction process of appropriate community repre- 
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sentatives. Thus, in the foregoing illustration the solution might 
be one or a number of programs, such as a chest X-ray program, 
a new sanitarium, a public education campaign. Whatever the 
solution, it would be an attempt to meet the objective and to help 
the community move toward achievement of its goal. 

Lack of clarity about goals, objectives, and solutions can lead 
us into pitfalls. Differentiation can sometimes help us move for- 
ward. For example, on our housing committee we have some mem- 
bers who are strongly opposed to public housing and would never 
subscribe to a “public housing goal.” The committee recognizes 
the need for adequate housing as a goal and sees as an objective, 
provision for housing suitable to, and within, the financial means 
of older people. As we studied income, rentals, building require- 
ments, and costs it became apparent that public housing is the only 
answer for many low-income older persons. Therefore, one solu- 
tion to the housing problem is extension of public housing legis- 
lation. All members of the committee were willing to have their 
names listed under testimony to this effect submitted to the House 
Subcommittee on Housing. (The testimony covered other than 
public housing.) All recognized the necessity of this solution al- 
though some would not subscribe to it as a goal. 

2. Relationships. The concept of relationships really has two 
parts: first is its significance with respect to goal, and second, with 
respect to method. 

Reference has been made to the goal of enhancing the quality 
of interrelationships. Social work, perhaps more than any other 
profession, is concerned with helping individuals, groups, and 
communities understand and relate to one another for the bene- 
fit of themselves and society. Casework and group work are pri- 
marily concerned with the relationships of an individual to an- 
other individual or a group of individuals. Community organiza- 
tion is concerned primarily with relationships of organizations, 
both formal and informal. Although the value obtained from the 
interaction process is recognized as being important to the partici- 
pating individuals, the emphasis in community organization is 
not upon the individual as a person but upon him as a representa- 
tive or working instrument. 


3) 


S| 
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When we speak of the significance of relationships with respect 
to method, we refer to the use of relationships as part of the proc- 
ess of solving problems, both by the worker’s conscious use of 
himself in relation to others and by his conscious facilitation of 
the interactions and interrelations of others so that the job can 
get done. The nature of the relationships is specific to the situa- 
tion. Its purpose is to help, not to gain control. In casework and 
group work the other parties are generally those in need of help, 
and therefore the nature of the helping relationship is more 
clearly apparent. In community organization, the relationship is 
dual: to work together to help someone else (the partnership 
relationship) or to help the other party fulfill his role (the en- 
abling relationship). In community organization it is inevitable 
that there will be great diversity in status, experience, motivation, 
and behavior of individuals and organizations with which the 
worker must relate and a pattern of changing roles with the same 
individual or organization, depending upon the specific situation. 

In practice we are constantly aware of bringing organizations 
and groups together. The coordinating function of community 
welfare councils is a case in point. We talk about public-private 
agency relationships, about labor-management relations, about 
intercultural relations, about relating area councils to functional 
councils. We also, as practitioners, are always relating to the peo- 
ple and groups with which we work. 

3. Participation and representation. A clear understanding of 
the nature and importance of participation and representation is 
essential to the community organization worker. 

Participation is essential if we believe that the community 
should meet its own problems. People who are concerned, inter- 
ested in, or affected by, the problem situation should be involved 
in some manner in the solution. Obviously, however, neither every 
person nor every group can participate directly, nor to the same 
degree, nor on the same level. 

Representation, therefore, becomes the major device by which 
participation is achieved. Other forms of participation, such as 
interviews, opinion polls, mass meetings, financial contributions, 
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offer a limited degree of participation but less involvement in 
problem-solving. 

Representation implies the delegation and assumption of lead- 
ership and authority. Representation, too, should be appropriate 
to the situation. It needs to be clearly understood so that it may 
accomplish its purpose. We may classify representation into three 
types: 

a) The delegate of an officially constituted organization or 
group, either elected or appointed, who usually has clear-cut re- 
sponsibilities and prerogatives, established channels for communi- 
cation between constituency and intergroup, and defined areas of 
authority 

b) The nondelegate representative from an officially constituted 
organization or identifiable and self-determined group, who is gen- 
erally selected by the intergroup because of his own attributes or 
those of his constituency, but who lacks authority to act for his 
constituency although he may influence its actions 

c) The representative from an unorganized or non-self-desig- 
nated group or from a large grouping with diversified interests or 
subgroupings, a “sample” representative, such as “an older per- 
son,” “a Negro,” “an industrialist,” who has no real channel of 
communication with his constituency and who serves largely as a 
symbol of acceptance by the intergroup; he can achieve this ac- 
ceptance more readily for himself and his group if he has attri- 
butes acceptable to the intergroup, such as comparable socio- 
economic and educational background. 

When we talk about representatives we do not always differen- 
tiate the types, and thus our expectations may not be fulfilled. We 
may expect a “sample” representative to speak for, or interpret 
to, a constituency when he is not in a position to do so. We may 
forget to help a delegate fulfill his two-way role between con- 
stituency and intergroup. We may attribute delegate attributes 
to a nondelegate. Sometimes, too, the representative is not clear 
about his own role or the constituency he is supposed to repre- 
sent. These confusions are less likely to occur if we understand 
the real meaning of representation. 
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4. Leadership and authority. Basic to our understanding of 
leadership and authority and to the development of a concept 
about their part in community organization are knowledge and 
understanding of individual behavior and social process. Studies 
of leadership and authority by the autonomous groups, for exam- 
ple, as well as the studies of power structure are essential to this 
concept. It is useful to remember that authority is given by the 
informal organizations to the formal and that ultimately the for- 
mal organizations (agencies, institutions, and so on) will fall if 
the people no longer want them. We have seen public welfare 
services expanded because the people want them; we have seen 
the establishment of united funds because the people rebelled 
at too many campaigns. It is not enough for a council of social 
agencies, for example, to say that it will meet the community’s 
welfare needs; it must demonstrate its authority to do’so, and in 
the long run this authority must come from more than the estab- 
lished social agencies. 

This listening to the will of the people, through the formal or- 
ganizations which they construct and support, must be balanced in 
our minds with recognition, if not support, of the power structure. 
The power figures of today may be overthrown tomorrow, but at 
a given moment in time we have both and we operate within the 
influences of both. Practically speaking, we must get along with 
and involve both. We do not say it this way, but in the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation we are really recognizing this concept when 
we proudly point to participation by top leaders and by area (citi- 
zens’) councils; when our membership includes many civic organi- 
zations as well as public and private social agencies; when we 
help disband, organize, or merge agencies; when we develop ex- 
perimental projects and new patterns of service and move into 
new geographical areas. 

In addition to recognizing these social dynamics, we are con- 
cerned with specific aspects of leadership and authority, such as 
the selecting of suitable committee chairmen, of designating and 
prescribing authority to committees, of accepting assignments that 
are appropriate to the authority invested. We may express these 
thoughts in statements such as these: “This is (or is not) our func- 
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tion”; “Get the top man for that job or you won't get other top- 
notch people to work on the committee with him.” Sometimes, 
too, we bypass a particular organization, perhaps unconsciously 
recognizing that it is no longer invested with authority by the com- 
munity to do the job. Some years ago, for instance, the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation set up a Committee on the Chronically IIl 
because neither the Health Council nor the Committee on Older 
Persons did much about this problem although both included it 
as a function. ; 

We deal with leadership and authority in practice constantly, 
and it behooves us to understand their dynamics. 

5. Determination of need. When we speak of “need” we may 
refer to something which we greatly desire to enhance life as well 
as something which is required to remedy ills. Needs constantly 
change. For example, I was told that today the children’s institu- 
tions “need” television. Needs fall on a scale: some are needs of 
everyone; some, of this group or that. Food, shelter, treatment of 
illness, leisure time, are generally considered to be basic needs 
for everyone. Yet the standards for food or shelter vary among dif- 
ferent cultures and subcultures. Also, we may need certain things 
ourselves but decide that the other guys—the Negroes or the Arabs 
—do not need them. 

Without elaborating this point it is apparent that needs mean 
different things to different people and are constantly changing. 
Yet we talk about meeting community needs. Whose needs? Are 
they the needs of people as interpreted by the power structure, by 
the social workers, by a religious group, by political parties? Cer- 
tainly these and other groups determine the floor of need, and this 
generally becomes translated into law. Public assistance, social 
security, housing, food and drug, and narcotics legislation are 
examples. There are other needs which are recognized by a large 
enough group in the population so that private organizations, such 
as hospital insurance plans, youth-serving agencies, nursing homes, 
are developed to meet them or to meet them better. 

The specific problem facing the community organization worker 
is to determine when a need is of sufficient importance, or has 
sufficient acceptance, to receive community attention. Does he go 
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ahead if the need is expressed by only one individual or one 
group? Does he wait until many groups are clamoring and asking 
why he hasn’t done anything? Balance between these extremes 
is needed, and generally the best solution is found if a represent- 
ative group participates in the decision. But we must also recog- 
nize the pioneer, the crusader, the experimenter. Again, if there 
are people backing the pioneer, encouraging him to try a new 
venture, he is more likely to succeed. 

In this concept of need we are suggesting: first, that needs differ 
and change; second, that needs must be recognized by certain 
numbers of people and groups and/or have strong advocates in 
order to be translated into programs of service; third, that needs 
must be analyzed and tested against our goals and objectives. 

With respect to analysis of need, we should ascertain how a need 
developed; whether the expressed need is synonymous with the 
basic need, symptomatic, or an escape; how widespread the inter- 
est, how related to goals. 

The community organization worker and the various groups 
with which he is engaged are constantly faced with determining 
need and with setting priorities. In general, we can best assess 
need when there is a combination of: (a) facts, both the tangible 
measurables and the intangible feelings, prejudices, and the factor 
of readiness (these should include the results of research in the 
underlying and pertinent social sciences as well as surveys, stud- 
ies, and reports of conditions and of similar programs); (b) judg- 
ment of experts obtained from their writings, from interviews, or 
from their participation in the deliberations; (c) deliberations of 
those concerned about, and involved in, the situation, usually ac- 
complished through the committee process. An overweighting of 
one of these three tends in the long run to give a false picture 
which may result in an unsatisfactory solution. 

The community organization worker—The worker helps the 
community meet its needs. To do this, he must know and under- 
stand the community and that part of it which he has authority 
to serve. He must also understand the nature of his own authority 
and that of his agency. He must know how to work with people, 
singly and in groups, and the purpose of his work with them. He 
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wants to help solve community problems, not for an intangible 
“community” but for people. He has goals, and these include his 
desire for people to participate in doing, leading, and decision- 
making. He wants to help people and their informal and formal 
organizations get along well together. 

He faces his task, recognizing that it is part of a larger task. He 
has knowledge and understanding and skill which he brings to 
bear on his task as a professional, viewing the specific in light of 
general knowledge. 

He learns to use tools which assist him in utilizing this knowl- 
edge. He learns about his specific subject. He grows through di- 
rected experience. 

He plays different roles in the performance of his work. He may 
differentiate between authorized and assumed roles. He may de- 
scribe his role by methodology, such as the administrative role, 
the resource role, the research role, the participant role. Or he 
may describe his role as that of helper, which is the basic role and 
draws unto itself the other roles as they are needed. The word 
“helper” is used in the best social work sense, not to create de- 
pendency but to develop independence; not to do for, but to sup- 
port strengths. It is used discriminately; it aims to develop posi- 
tive interrelationships and to help the community move toward 
the solution of its problems. It includes the use of diagnostic and 
evaluative skills as well as other appropriate skills, such as negotia- 
tion, interpretation, fact-finding, and committee management. 

The methodology roles are self-evident. The helper role is the 
essence of what we have been discussing. The authorized and as- 
sumed roles may need some brief explanation. 

The worker’s authorized role is determined by his agency; by 
his job assignment; by the organizations, committees, and indi- 
viduals with whom he works; and by his own interpretation of his 
job. 

The assumed role may be given him by others or may be self- 
imposed. It should be, but may or may not be, compatible with 
the authorized role. It will vary with the varied assumptions held 
by different persons and organizations. When the assumptions are 
distortions of reality they may hinder fulfillment of other roles. 
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For example, since I am a worker dealing with chronic illness and 
I am married to a doctor, it is erroneously assumed by some that I 
am an expert in the treatment of chronic illness. If I fall into this 
trap of “‘expertitis’” I may, unconsciously perhaps, make pro- 
nouncements which are overweighted, I may build myself up as an 
authoritative figure, thus working against my basic role which 
tries to keep authority where it belongs and which involves the 
viewpoint, expertness, and participation of others. 

The community organization worker’s various roles may per- 
haps be seen in the following illustration. 

I have a designated role as secretary of the Legislative Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Older Persons. My responsibility 
is clearly defined. I must remember that this subcommittee’s ac- 
tion is subject to approval of the parent committee and then to 
approval by the Legislative Committee and the board of trustees 
of the Welfare Federation. Furthermore, I must see that legisla- 
tive matters pertaining to older persons are referred by other com- 
mittees or organizations to this subcommittee and, in turn, that 
they are kept informed about the subcommittee’s action. In addi- 
tion, I must perform the usual committee management job. 

But at one point I carried an assumed role, the assumption 
being that I was an advocate of legislation to remove the ceiling 
on Old Age Assistance (OAA) grants. This occurred because sev- 
eral members of the subcommittee served on the Aid for Aged Ad- 
visory Committee, of which I was also secretary, and we had made 
a detailed study of OAA and were recommending this specific 
legislation. Those holding dual membership assumed I would 
advocate this legislation; those only on the Legislative Subcom- 
mittee also assumed, from my remarks, that I was an advocate and 
that I was overstepping my prerogatives—which I probably was. I 
tried, belatedly and with some success, to move into a resource 
role rather than an advocate role until the subcommittee and the 
parent committee had also taken action on the problem. This is 
not to suggest that I was passive in this situation. The needs of 
OAA clients required telling, and I helped tell them. Facts about 
the existing laws and proposed legislation needed to be explained, 
and I helped do so. Alternative legislation and difficulties facing 
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enactment were discussed. Then the committee made its decision. 
At this point we all went to work to help get legislation introduced 
and passed. My role then involved administration, serving as an 
information resource, and doing promotion. We worked with the 
state welfare director and the Ohio Citizens’ Council, we made 
all types of approaches to members of the legislature. Although 
this was a nonpartisan issue there were partisan elements in it with 
which we had to deal. Our county’s unpopularity downstate and 
the lack of influence of our representatives affected our procedure. 
We called upon various organizations with state-wide connections 
for help; we had support from relatives and friends of key legis- 
lators or party leaders; we presented our case before committees 
of the legislature. I was a participant in this, but the main burden 
was carried by lay people My role was largely organizational, 
although at one point I did testify before a committee of the 
House, armed with facts and wearing my best hat. 

We need knowledge, understanding, and skill to perform the 
helping role. In addition, we should recognize the value of per- 
sonal qualifications and the usefulness of one’s own personal as- 
sets. We community organization workers would all like to 
have that highly important, intangible quality called “personal- 
ity.”” Also, it is helpful if we have a high degree of social mobility; 
if we have identity, status, and communication with diverse 
groups. Coupled with these qualities we like to have an objective 
quality which enables us to have warm and friendly relationships 
without becoming personally or emotionally involved. 

Do the practical and the theoretical fit together? Can one apply 
the concepts to the large and small tasks of practice? It is not 
enough that we understand the meaning of the concepts; they 
have no significance unless they help us practice effectively, un- 
less they give us the perspective from which to make judgments. 
Can I take any one of the tasks which face me and fit it into this 
theoretical scheme? Conversely, can I take these concepts and illus- 
trate them from my daily practice? 

I believe I can do so. 

Let us take one situation to show, in part, the application and 
interrelatedness of these concepts. The problem, as presented, is 
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the shortage of adequate nursing homes. If we analyze this prob- 
lem we see that it is not the basic problem. The basic problem 
is long-term illness. Our goal would be health or treatment of 
illness so that health can be restored, or, short of that, provision 
for the best possible care. When we break the long-term illness 
problem down into its many parts, through various means of study 
and deliberation, we find that one solution to the problem of pro- 
viding treatment is a nursing home facility, and that if health is 
to be restored, the best possible rehabilitative services should be 
provided in that facility. We look at this solution against the 
backdrop of what the community already has. There are not 
enough nursing homes; the standards are too low; the type of 
care is not sufficiently comprehensive; coordination with other 
medical and health facilities is inadequate. 

Why should we be concerned about this problem? What right 
do we have to do anything about it? What is the “community” 
with which we are dealing? In this case “we” happens to be the 
Committee on the Chronically Ill of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland. The community to be served is the geographical com- 
munity or, more specifically, ill persons and their families within 
this geographical area. The community expects, or authorizes, 
various hospitals, health agencies, and medical personnel to deal 
with health problems. In turn, they, through their participation 
in the Federation and in the committee, authorize the committee 
to do something about this problem. The authority is designated 
and accepted. Does the Committee on the Chronically Ill have 
sufficient leadership and authority to carry out its role effectively? 
In this case the chairman and co-chairman are persons of high 
status. One has high status in the social hierarchy of the commu- 
nity; the other, in the industrial life of the community. Both are 
persons of exceptional ability, emotionally stable, with knowledge 
and conviction about the subject. Both have unusual ability to 
relate to others in a personal and professional way. These two are 
rated as top leaders. The committee is representative in a non- 
delegate way of key agencies and institutions with some members 
at large. 

The articulation of the nursing home problem resulted from 
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various studies, agency experiences, and previous activities of the 
committee. From these came the decision that one solution was 
to provide additional nursing homes. One stream of activity led 
to the county, and finally the county commissioners were con- 
vinced and proceeded to acquire an additional nursing home fa- 
cility. The other stream of activity led to the need for an institu- 
tion for pay and part-pay patients. It was determined that the 
best solution would be for a nursing home to be established in con- 
junction with, or in some way related to, a hospital. The com- 
mittee recognized that in order to “sell” this idea to a hospital 
it would be necessary to have a highly influential citizens’ com- 
mittee. The two chairmen, the worker, and the executive director 
spent considerable time in selecting appropriate persons, includ- 
ing hospital board members, and especially in selecting a person 
to be chairman of this committee. The method of approach to this 
particular chairman was carefully reviewed. The two chairmen 
plus the executive director called upon him, carrying material 
prepared by the worker. The selected chairman accepted the job, 
and a list of possible committee members was reviewed with him. 
Because the chairman of this nursing home committee is himself 
a person of high status and ability I am inclined to think that he 
accepted the responsibility, not only because of its importance, 
his interest, and the fact that tough assignments challenge him, 
but because of the high leadership qualities and status of the per- 
sons who approached him. Furthermore, his status, coupled with 
that of the chairmen of the parent committee, should make it 
easier for him to get the other persons to serve on the committee. 
In turn, this committee will be, we think, in the best possible 
position to convince boards of trustees of hospitals on the need 
for establishing nursing homes. 

Now let us look for a moment at the worker’s role. In this sit- 
uation it was essentially one of collecting, preparing and present- 
ing data, scheduling and arranging appointments and meetings, 
making some interpretation to county commissioners and com- 
mittee personnel. The competence and sophistication of the 
committee meant that the members should carry much of the re- 
sponsibility themselves. They were doers, not just talkers. Further- 
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more, positive interrelationships had been developed over a 
period of time, and since a representative of the county commis- 
sioners had been a part of this process, they were ready to do their 
part of the job. The high degree of positive interrelationships 
already established, the effectiveness of chairman and committee 
members, meant that by the time of this episode there was little 
need for the worker to help in other than an overt way. 

This illustration is admittedly sketchy, merely suggesting the 
applicability of concepts to an actual situation. The multiplicity 
of factors and complexity of interaction of knowledge and under- 
standing make it difficult to make a complete analysis, particularly 
within brief space. I hope, however, that the illustration will 
serve to point out that the concepts have pertinence to practical 
situations and that practice can be analyzed on the basis of this 
conceptual framework. 











Value Systems and Juvenile 
Delinquency 


by ELLIOT STUDT 


As APPROACH to the problem of the delinquent in rela- 
tion to community values must begin by recognizing two major ,/ 
sources of delinquent behavior. One is the traditionally diagnosed 
intrapsychic disorder stemming from family experiences and re- 
sulting in superego defect. The other is a group response to prob- 
lems resulting from a social structure which inadequately provides 
support for value-oriented behavior to a large number of our 
youth. This is not to say that both factors may not be effective at 
the same time in determining individual behavior. It is to say 
that the emotionally disturbed delinquent is seldom found to be 
a functioning member of the delinquent group, and that there is 
a far larger number of adolescents with potentiality for healthy 
maturation who participate in delinquent behavior as a part of 
groups than we have realized. Many of us who work with delin- 
quents on the official case loads have come to believe that group 
rejection of a value system whose rewards are essentially unob- 
tainable causes a far larger proportion of delinquent behavior 
than most social workers have believed. 

Because of social work conviction about the etiology of delin- 
quency, most social work treatment of delinquents has been di- 
rected to the individual and based on the assumption that he is 
emotionally disturbed. If his participation in groups is recog- 
nized, such membership is believed to occur only because his own 
delinquent motivations relate him naturally to others of like 
mind. We have notably failed to serve many delinquents through 
such an approach. If it is true that a large proportion of delin- 
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quency represents a group solution to difficult social problems, 
and that this solution involves adolescents who are essentially 
capable of more acceptable solutions, given the opportunity to 
achieve them, then we face important implications for diagnosis 
and treatment in our work with delinquents. 

Because we have given more professional attention to the treat- 
ment of individuals whose delinquent behavior stems from inner 
disturbance, and because such individuals form a relatively small 
proportion of the population of public correctional case loads, I 
would like to focus our attention today on the delinquents who 
are reacting antagonistically to community values as members of 
a delinquent subculture. This will require examination of the 
value problems which adolescents in our society are required to 
solve, making the proposition that delinquent solutions to such 
value problems are the solutions most available to fairly sizable 
groups among our youth. I should like to make the further point 
that some individuals emerge from these adolescent experiences, 
and the resulting social reaction to them, much more “disturbed” 
than was necessary, given the personality components with which 
they entered upon adolescence. I should also like to indicate some 
of the responsibilities of social work in relation to the social struc- 
ture which produces such problems and to suggest directions in 
which social workers may need to think in order to help individ- 
uals and groups who have already become delinquent through 
these processes. 

If we take this approach, we are not asking, “How can we com- 
municate values to our youth?” Rather, we will be asking, “How 
easy and rewarding do we make it for adolescents to achieve a 
pattern of life in accordance with our values?” The problem lies 
not in how to let youth know what is expected of them. Through 
the public school system, through advertising, through a mass at- 
tack on the senses in radio and television, we make sure the ado- 
lescent knows the norms of the general community. The problem 
lies rather in the nature of the value system itself, and in the 
structure by which incentives and the means for achieving the 


1I am indebted to Albert K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys: the Culture of the Gang 
(Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955), for this concept. 
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goals of the value system are distributed among classes of youth. 

First, we must note the interrelatedness of values and group 
experience. Essentially, values emerge from individual-group re- 
lationships. All of us develop values and act in conformity to them 
because groups of persons who are significant to us and to whom 
we are significant hold values in common and provide support 
to the individual for behavior conforming to these values. We 
must also keep in mind that groups and their function in relation 
to values have a special meaning for the adolescent because of 
the life task assigned to his developmental period. This life task 
requires that he achieve for himself a governing set of values 
which will reflect his own identity and place in society.* In earlier 
stages of development he could rely first on the mother and then 
on the family for learning and growth. In this later period he is 
inevitably dependent on the social groups available to him for 
help in achieving his social identity and the associated value sys- 
tem. 

In order to think more concretely about the groups which are 
available to the adolescent in our society as he undertakes this life 
task, let us examine the group structure of one large modern high 
school, a school with an enviable educational reputation whose 
student population is drawn primarily from upper middle-class 
families. 

Two girl students at the beginning of their junior year in this 
high school reported that in making social choices they were hav- 
ing to determine whether they would become “wheels,” “no- 
bodies,” or “gunners.” ““Wheels” were the leadership students who 
ran the school. These were the all-round individuals who were the 
recognized successes in the faculty-approved group structure pro- 
vided for the student population. Since these two students were 
scholastically able and had a variety of interests and abilities, they 
belonged to that part of the school population from which 
“wheels” were selected. With the approach of the last year in high 
school, competition to become a “wheel” was becoming more 


2See Erik Homberger Erikson, “The Problem of Ego Identity,” Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, IV (1956), 56-121, for a presentation of this 
concept. 
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intense, and the variety of activities required of the individual 
who would qualify was more extensive. The final identification of 
“wheels” in this school of over two thousand students would occur 
when faculty nominations were made to an activity committee of 
senior girls and a similar committee of senior boys, each of which 
was limited to twenty members. From this final selection, one out- 
standing boy and one outstanding girl at the peak of the pyramid 
would be honored at graduation. 

“Gunners” were those in the student population who chose to 
ignore the faculty-approved group structure and the values of 
scholarship, industry, good manners, and all-round participation 
which the structure rewarded, They provided for themselves in- 
formal groups where, remote from adults, they experimented on 
the fringe of “tough” behavior with smoking, drinking, and sex. 
They were known to their fellows by a general carelessness toward 
adult-approved norms, evident in their manners, their dress, and 
their attitudes toward study. They sacrificed adult approval for 
the comfort of peer approval within a partially delinquent sub- 
culture. 

The ‘“‘nobodies” were the large mass of students who neither 
sought for attention within the school-provided group structure 
nor participated in the experimental, partially delinquent sub- 
culture. The school provided few incentives to these individuals 
for group activity, and the means for participating in groups con- 
sisted chiefly of spectator participation in mass activities such as 
sports and dances. By and large, these were the “lonely crowd,” 
each individual drawing on his personal resources for relation- 
ships, or building for himself an isolated existence as one in an 
undifferentiated mass. 

The two girls who made this analysis of their school group 
structure had a complicated problem. They had learned in their 
families to value depth of experience and intimacy above the ex- 
tensive participation and competitive performance rewarded in the 
school structure. Therefore, they were not wholly in sympathy with 
the value system of the school. Since they felt themselves capable of 
becoming “wheels” and knew that their peers, the faculty, and, toa 
certain extent, themselves, valued the achievement of such a posi- 
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tion, the choice was difficult when they found that such achieve- 
ment involved the sacrifice of other important values. At the same 
time that the formal goals presented by the school began to seem 
questionable and perhaps unobtainable, the original friendship 
group in which they had participated since the seventh grade was 
disintegrating as different individuals within it made different 
choices among the roles available in the social structure of the 
school. 

The solution to this problem devised by the two girls indicates 
the possibility of social invention by creative individuals who do 
not fit within the available formal social structure. Requiring a 
group, as do all adolescents, withdrawing from the group system 
offered by the school except in those aspects which afforded them 
genuine enjoyment, and rejecting the groups available in the peer- 
controlled delinquent subculture, they decided to form their own 
group under the auspices of a local youth center. But in the proc- 
ess of developing this new group, they again discovered an adult- 
controlled structure based on adult values which threatened what 
they hoped to achieve in this new experience. 

They began their group with a nucleus of seven girls whom 
they had known in a center club of long standing. The new group 
with a new name quickly grew to twelve members and within a 
short time had a reputation for originality of projects, responsible 
contribution to the social life of the center, and interesting social 
activities. As the constitution for the new club was framed, the 
girls decided to avoid the dilution of interest and loss of intimacy 
which seemed to them to follow increase in size. They therefore 
proposed in their constitution a top limit of fifteen members for 
their club. This constitution was rejected by the center officials 
because of the limitation on membership. By agreement with the 
high school the center now allowed no group that would not admit 
at least twenty-five members. 

The center was persuaded to permit a temporary period during 
which the club might remain small enough to build a genuine 
bond of intimacy among its members. In the ensuing discussion 
between the club and the center officials it was learned that the 
rule on membership was designed by the school and the center 
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by joint agreement in order to prevent the formation of sororities. 
The officials never recognized the causal relationship between this 
rule and the actual formation of two private sororities. Analysis 
of the history of the club to which the seven girls had formerly 
belonged would have revealed that repeatedly some of its members 
had despaired of achieving meaningful group experience through 
legitimate means and had twice, with the knowledge and help 
of their parents, created “illegitimate” groups—the sororities— 
within which they could experience the closeness which they were 
seeking. 

Analyzing this example of adolescents trying to grow up in our 
society we can observe several aspects of the social structure within 
which we expect our youth to work out their social identities. We 
note that the school offers a unified rather than a diversified value 
system with little regard to the variety of cultural orientations 
and abilities to be found within the student population. Further- 
more, it is evident that the values given highest place within 
the school structure—wide ranging interests, equal industry in all 
areas, single-minded effort toward upward mobility, and ability 
to move flexibly among many roles—are values of importance to 
a relatively small number of students and are decreasingly acces- 
sible to many of these as the selective nature of the structure takes 
effect. As a result, the informal groups among those students who 
can never hope to compete in this structure take on an organized 
defiance to the adult value system and provide a continuing de- 
linquent subculture available to each new generation of students. 
The students who fit into neither of these ready-made group struc- 
tures either go without group experience or find ways of creating 
their own. Such spontaneous groups usually require some adult 
sponsorship, but the adult-formed structures within which such 
groups operate, like the school, value size and competitive per- 
formance within inclusive organization more than the closeness 
of communication and depth of experience insured by continuity 
for which in part the growing adolescent seeks. The solution for 
many adolescents, outside as well as within the school, is found to 
be either in relative isolation or in participation in illegitimate 


groups. 
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This analysis indicates that by the kind of values we make 
preeminent, by the way we provide means for achieving the goals 
implied in those values, and by the way we distribute the rewards 
for conforming to them, we are creating problems for even our 
most normal and potentially creative adolescents. 

Let us now examine at the other end of the value scale the com- 
munity response to a delinquent group as seen through the expe- 
rience of a twenty-year-old parolee who returned to his home 
community after a two-year absence. 

John was periodically unemployed bécause of strikes and lay- 
offs. As he sought some group-related way of filling his time, John 
began to tell the parole officer about his friends. At first John was 
hesitant about discussing this aspect of his life because, although 
his present group had not been involved in his offense, he was 
aware of the generalized suspicion with which many parole officers 
view the groups in which the offender can find a place. John’s first 
revelation about his friends was made in a story of social embar- 
rassment. He had met someone he had known at a drive-in res- 
taurant where the crowd gathered for coffee and he was invited 
to a party. He took a girl with him to the party, “real pachuco, 
hair in a high pompadour, black pants, white blouse, lots of 
make-up.” With chagrin he found that things had changed while 
he was in prison. The crowd sat on chairs instead of on the floor, 
the lights were low and the music sweet. Talk was the order of the 
day. “In the old days,” he said, “‘there would have been marijuana, 
hot music, lots of petting, and one guy calling the other out to 
fight. Or some joke like when we took a goat into this boy’s apart- 
ment. I sure ranked them by taking this girl.” (By “ranked,” he 
meant a mutual humiliation which he had inflicted on himself 
and the group.) 

The group which John remembered from the old days had 
been perceived by the community and by themselves as “delin- 
quent.” Now in young adulthood the majority of this group had 
settled down in a working class manner to jobs, marriage, and a 
new kind of recreation. In the group there were still two or three 
floaters like John. Two of the older leaders of the group had com- 
mitted serious crimes and were serving long prison terms. 
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The parole officer gradually learned the story of the original 
group from John, from his mother, and from the records of the ju- 
venile court. The authorities had never perceived John as a serious 
delinquent because his offenses were minor. The records reported 
chiefly that the anxious mother was overstrict and was the real 
problem in John’s growing up. As the story unfolded, however, it 
was evident that from age fourteen through seventeen John’s life 
was most deeply influenced by his participation in a mixed racial 
group which was a part of the city’s delinquent subculture. The 
mother worked during the day. Her apartment and the food in 
the refrigerator were, therefore, available to the group. Although 
John was a relatively passive member of the group, he was toler- 
ated as a purveyor of these resources. The mother knew of these 
activities and in her concern asked for help from the police, from 
the school, from the Catholic priest, and from the probation off- 
cer. Uniformly, each of these guardians of community values re- 
acted against her, perceiving John as an appealing youngster to 
be protected from his demanding mother. By a process of manipu- 
lation of the authorities of the community which immobilized his 
mother’s efforts, John maintained the access to her resources 
which bought his way in the group. Therefore, for three years at 
the core of his adolescent period, much of John’s time was filled 
by indulgence in marijuana, experimentation with sex, and ma- 
licious pranks of one sort or another. 

Once again we have observed the social structure in action. 
We should note that the adult value system and the structure by 
which it is supported have provided no legitimate place for certain 
fringe adolescents who could never have hoped to find a place 
within the usual structure of the American school. We should 
also note that every eye seemed to have a blind spot for the group 
which was actually providing the important socializing experi- 
ences for this collection of adolescents. We observe that what was 
happening to John was evaluated only in terms of the nature of 
offenses which he was known to have committed, and that what 
help was offered was directed to him as an individual. We should 
also note with concern the way the mother was isolated and made 
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ineffective in her role of guardian of values by the various com- 
munity authorities with whom she dealt. 

As social workers, we clearly do not have all the answers for 
the many problems revealed in our two examples. We should, I 
am sure, become much more aware of the way our values are se- 
lected and built into the social institutions through which our 
youth learn to become adults, For instance, I would like to have 
seen a group worker at the center in the first example begin to 
work with the school to devise a structure which offered more 
small group activities within which adolescents with varying 
needs and cultural tastes could have felt comfortable. I am sure 
we will need to become more accepting and understanding of the 
social solutions which are appropriate for the youth who come 
from the working-class family culture. It is evident, also, that we 
have failed to provide important social roles for our adolescents, 
and that somehow we need to offer them more opportunity to 
engage in significant tasks as they experiment with the social iden- 
tities available to them. Surely we need to give more attention to 
the delinquent group which is such a significant factor in the de- 
linquent behavior of many individuals. Particularly must we find 
a way by which parents can be involved together with the official 
authorities of the community in providing opportunity for ac- 
ceptable socializing experiences to those adolescents who are giv- 
ing evidence that the present formal structure provides no place 
for them. Only by concerted attention to the facts of social life 
as experienced by all our adolescents can we hope to prevent the 
development of delinquent solutions by many youth. Reaching 
those individuals and groups who have already decided that 
legitimate structures offer no place where their needs can be met 
will require creative invention of a variety of opportunities for 
reintegration into the society in which they must find acceptable 
adult roles if they are to develop as healthy human beings. 
























Agency Structure as a Variable in 
Service to Groups’ 


by RICHARD A. CLOWARD 


On OF THE STRIKING CHARACTERISTICS of social work 
as distinguished from some other professions, such as medicine, is 
the fact that our practice is mediated almost exclusively through 
a type of social structure called “bureaucratic” organization. 
Whether we speak of a department of social welfare, a social 
group work agency, a correctional institution, a child guidance 
clinic, or whatever, we are in every case referring to a bureau- 
cratic structure. The entire matter of bureaucratic organization 
would not otherwise constitute a problem except that we are 
gradually accumulating a body of empirical evidence which sug- 
gests that services to individuals and groups are modified by the 
structures in which they are originated and by which they are 
transmitted. Furthermore, variations in the structure of agencies 
apparently lead to variations in the response of clients.* But per- 
haps this assertion will seem more plausible if illustrated. 

During the past year, sixteen students at the New York School 

1I am indebted to several individuals for what few salient ideas appear in this 
paper. E. David Nasatir, of the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia Uni- 
versity, collaborated with me on the preparation of a research proposal entitled 
“Leisure-Time Agencies and Adolescents: a Proposal for Research.” The document 
was sponsored jointly by the New York School of Social Work and the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research, Columbia University. Professors Mitchell I. Ginsberg and 
Irving Miller, both of the New York School of Social Work, have given generously 
of their time and ideas, and their contribution has been considerable. 

2For the classic statement on bureaucratic organization, see Max Weber, The 


Theory of Social and Economic Organization; tr. A. M. Henderson and Talcott 
Parsons; ed. and with an Introduction by Talcott Parsons (New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1947), especially pp. 329-41. 
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of Social Work undertook to gather some preliminary data* on 
the response of teen-agers to different agencies.* Samples of teen- 
agers in six agencies were asked: “If you had a personal problem, 
would you speak to a staff member about it?”’ On the whole, only 
half of the teen-agers replied in the affirmative. However, inspec- 
tion of the figures for individual agencies revealed significant dif- 
ferences: the proportion of teen-agers who would seek out a staff 
member to discuss a personal problem was substantially higher in 
three agencies than in the remaining three. Furthermore, addi- 
tional indices—which space does not permit enumerating—uni- 
formly reinforced this initial finding: social distance was greater in 
one set of three agencies than in the other set. 

Once this finding had been uncovered, the question remained 
as to why it should be so. What was it in the situation of three 
agencies which distinguished them from the other agencies? After 
examining the characteristics of the agencies in some detail, the 
following uniformities were observed: the agencies characterized 
by less social distance contained club programs staffed largely by 
paid session workers, while the agencies characterized by more 
social distance emphasized activity programs staffed largely by 
volunteers. Suitably generalized, these empirical differences in the 
structure of agencies seemed to refer to the conditions of inter- 
action between staff members and agency members. The presence 
of club programs rather than activity programs probably means 
that the same staff member and group interact on a more pat- 
terned basis; the presence of paid workers rather than volunteers 
probably means that the stability of leadership is greater. Thus, 
it appeared that in one set of agencies the conditions of interaction 
were characterized by greater frequency and stability of inter- 
action between the same individuals. Hence the ex post facto in- 

8 “Agency Organization and the Response of Members,” Master’s thesis, the New 
York School of Social Work, 1956. This project was supervised by Professors Irving 
Miller, Mitchell I. Ginsberg, and the present writer. The student participants were: 
Greta Anhisiger, Barbara Baker, Eugene Bender, Joseph Bronstein, Alfred D’Agata, 
Martha Friedlaender, Anne Gumowitz, John Heimerdinger, Sandra Ingalls, Sandra 
Kahn, June Kaufman, Donald Klein, Joan Kramer, Phil Kramer, Mary Perini, and 
Rhoda Rabkin. 


4 Six agencies, having roughly the same budgets and being located in roughly the 
same kinds of neighborhoods, were employed. 
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terpretation placed on these data was that greater frequency and 
stability of interaction between the same individuals lessen social 
distance. 

This example—to the extent that it is valid—serves to illustrate 
what may be considered one of our most striking intellectual 
deficiencies; namely, the absence of an organized body of knowl- 
edge referring to the relationship between modes of agency or- 
ganization and types of response among members. Nowhere in 
the literature of social work is there material by social workers for 
social workers which adequately treats this immensely complex 
and important subject. Our literature on agency organization is, 
by and large, descriptive, unsystematic, and unsophisticated. In 
lieu of organized concepts and systematic data, our literature con- 
tains statements of goals, of purposes, of intentions—as if one had 
only to decide what goal one seeks in order to achieve it. Thus, 
for the most part, we have never been led to assess systematically 
the consequences for members of the many and varied organiza- 
tional forms which we employ. If, through the discussion and illus- 
trations which follow, this paper serves to direct attention to the 
interrelations of agency organization and response among mem- 
bers, it will have served the purpose for which it was prepared. 

Any observer of the group work field can hardly avoid noting 
that there are at least two broad patterns of empirical variation. 
The first of these is the wide variation in the response of members 
to agencies, and the second is the wide variation in the ways agen- 
cies are organized. 

The classification of variations in member response is a complex 
problem at best. In all likelihood, however, such a classification 
would probably include the following types of response: the 
degree to which children are attracted to the agency (i.e., recruit- 
ment); the degree to which children join an agency only to termi- 
nate membership some few months later (i.e., turnover); the kinds 
of children who are attracted to an agency compared with the 
kinds of children who populate the neighborhood as a whole (i.e., 
demographic characteristics); the degree to which children limit 
their participation in an agency to one or two programs, or freely 
participate in a variety of programs (i.e., program participation); 
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and, finally, the degree to which children feel that the agency is 
an intimate part of, or alien to, their lives (i.e., social distance). 
Based on this crude classification, one notes considerable variation 
in member response from one agency to another. 

Recruitment.—Agencies do not experience the same success in 
attracting members. Some agencies find that their programs are 
continually oversubscribed while others have difficulty recruiting 
members despite the expenditure of considerable effort in com- 
munity contacts. Thus the degree of recruitment success varies 
markedly from one agency to another. | 

Turnover.—Agencies are also differentially characterized by 
turnover or drop-outs among members. Some agencies exhibit 
memberships which are extremely stable: not only are there few 
drop-outs during a given program year, but the same individuals 
tend to return year after year. Other agencies, however, are 
plagued both by high rates of drop-outs during the program year 
and by shifting memberships from year to year. 

Demographic characteristics——An interesting but puzzling phe- 
nomenon is often encountered when two agencies with roughly 
the same intake policies are located in the same neighborhood. 
Not infrequently these agencies exhibit extremely diverse mem- 
berships despite the fact that neither intends to attract any par- 
ticular age, sex, socioeconomic, ethnic, or other segment of the 
community. For example, one may be well populated with teen- 
agers and the other not. Whether intended or not, therefore, it 
turns out that agencies selectively attract different elements from 
the surrounding community. 

Program participation.—Most agencies encourage members to 
participate in a variety of programs, but this goal is not always 
equally achieved. Although one finds members in some agencies 
participating in a variety of program events, it is not uncommon 
to find members in other agencies tending to confine their partici- 
pation to one or several activities. Thus agencies may be ranked 
according to the specificity or diffuseness of membership participa- 
tion. 

Social distance—To the extent that we are interested in pro- 
viding members with something more than a recreational experi- 
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ence, the question of social distance is crucial. If we hope to influ- 
ence the attitudes and values of our members, we must first be 
concerned with the way in which they feel about our agencies. 
Where social distance is great, there is little likelihood that our 
efforts to influence members will be effective; where social dis- 
tance is minimal, the possibilities for influencing members in con- 
structive directions are maximized. The matter of social distance 
is relevant here because there appear to be marked variations from 
one agency to another. There are, for example, some agencies in 
which members behave as if the agency were akin to a commercial 
recreation facility. In such situations, members avoid establishing 
any but the most tenuous relationships with staff members, and 
their general attitudes toward the agency are both indifferent 
and impersonal. By contrast, there are other agencies in which 
members behave as if the agency were a “second home.” In these 
situations, members invest themselves in relationships with staff 
members, and their general attitudes toward the agency are both 
warm and personal. Thus agencies may be classified according to 
the degree of social distance which characterizes relations with 
members. 

In addition to wide variations in member response, the field of 
group work is also characterized by wide variations in agency or- 
ganization. Unfortunately, the construction of an adequate the- 
oretical classification of these variations is beyond the scope of this 
paper, although this problem must be squarely faced prior to the 
prosecution of systematic research. For the moment, however, we 
might content ourselves with a simple enumeration of some con- 
crete differences which are readily observable. Thus we note that 
agencies vary in size, some having budgets of less than twenty-five 
thousand dollars per annum and others having budgets in excess 
of five hundred thousand dollars. There are agencies which are 
club-centered and there are agencies which are activity-centered. 
Intake procedures are sometimes very elaborate, involving several 
interviews; while in other agencies an individual needs only to 
pay a membership fee in order to gain admission to activities. 
Our agencies vary in the degree to which workers are assigned to 
narrowly defined, specialized roles or given broad responsibilities 
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in a variety of sometimes ambiguously defined areas. The norms 
in our agencies also vary. One finds situations in which there are 
definite pressures on children to engage in particular programs or 
otherwise to pattern their behavior in accord with staff desires, 
while in other situations one finds many children who perceive 
that the staff literally “doesn’t care” which program they engage 
in so long as they are occupied in some activity or another. Thus, 
whether one looks at agency size, the conditions of interaction 
between staff and children, the degree to which agency procedures 
are elaborated and routinized, the extent to which staff roles are 
defined and specialized, the extent to which certain norms operate 
to pattern the behavior of children, or whatever the case might 
be, the range of variation from one agency to another is consid- 
erable. 

As must now be evident, these two sets of phenomena—agency 
organization and member response—have been discussed simul- 
taneously because it is mot felt that each varies independently of 
the other. Quite the contrary, for it is the central thesis of this 
paper that there are direct and predictable relationships between 
modes of agency organization and responses among members. But 
one might reasonably ask: Why should a relationship between 
agency structure and client response be assumed? Is it not just 
as reasonable to attribute variations in member response to dif- 
ferences in the characteristics of members, to differences in the 
skill of practitioners, or to any number of other variables? The 
answer is, of course, that other systems of variables are always 
present. Indeed, one of our major methodological problems con- 
sists of sorting out the relative influence of many variables— 
among them, variations in agency organization—which operate 
in agency situations. 

The major reason for believing that modes of organization in- 
fluence practice stems primarily from the experience of sociolo- 
gists. Since Max Weber, a nineteenth-century German theorist, 
developed the first systematic analysis of bureaucratic organiza- 
tion,’ sociologists have found it fruitful to study this area of social 
life. There now exists a vast literature upon which we are free to 


5 Weber, op. cit. 
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build in an effort to explain our own unique problems. Studies of 
structure and its effects—especially in housing,* industrial rela- 
tions,’ penal management,* and milieu therapy for the mentally 
ill °—have, during the past two decades, helped administrators 
and policy-makers “to modify attitudes and situations which lim- 
ited the effectiveness of their operations.” ?® One publication 
might be cited specifically. In The Mental Hospital, Alfred 
H. Stanton, a psychiatrist, and Morris S. Schwartz, a sociologist, 
report the findings of an intensive investigation of a private sani- 
tarium for the mentally ill.1* Addressing themselves to the hy- 
pothesized relationship between patient behavior and the formal 
organization of the hospital, the investigators found that various 
characteristics of the structure definitely exerted pressure on pa- 
tients to behave in ways which interfered with treatment. Thus, 
structural blockages in the patterns of communication between 
various roles; confusion arising from ambiguity in the role- 
definitions of patient, attendant, nurse, and physician; strains 
produced by conflicting role-expectancies—especially for the 
nurses and attendants caught between the demands of patient and 
physician—as well as other kinds of organizational phenomena ap- 
peared to generate low morale, pathological excitement, incon- 
tinence, and other forms of deviant behavior among patients.*? In 
other words, the behavior of patients could only be understood if 
one took into account the social context in which it occurred. 
Such data, in turn, were extremely suggestive with respect to mod- 
ifying the organization of the hospital so as to produce a climate 
more conducive to treatment. The present paper, having its ori- 
gins in the same tradition, is oriented to the matter of “what mem- 

6 Morton Deutsch and Mary Evan Collins, Interracial Housing (Minneapolis: Uni- 


versity of Minnesota Press, 1951). 

7F. S. Roethlisberger and William S. Dickson, Management and the Worker 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1939). 

8 Sociology and the Field of Corrections, prepared for the American Sociological 
Society by Lloyd E. Ohlin (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956). 

® Alfred H. Stanton and Morris S. Schwartz, The Mental Hospital (New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1954). 

10 Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice 
(2d. ed.; New York: Columbia University Press, 1948), p. vii. 

11 Stanton and Schwartz, op. cit. 

12 [bid., especially Chapters 15, 16, and 17. 
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bers do” as a consequence of their exposure to various “modes 
of organization.” And where we are successful in searching out 
the nature of this relationship, we too may expect to make sub- 
stantial improvements in the effectiveness of our operations. 

One of the major reasons for examining the organization of our 
agencies is that given procedures do not always have the kinds of 
results which we intend. In order to achieve objectives, planned, 
continuous activity is initiated. But administrators cannot always 
anticipate the many things which will affect their plans, so they 
are limited to assumptions that people will behave in particular 
ways and that certain consequences will follow when plans are 
instituted. Unfortunately, however, the planned consequences do 
not always follow, and unintended ones often do. Referring to 
the earlier example of social distance, no one intends that club- 
centered programs versus activity-centered programs should pro- 
duce differences in the intimacy of interpersonal relationships. 
Nevertheless, it appears to be true that differing conditions of 
interaction generate predictable variations in social distance. 
Thus, three premises are implicit in this paper: first, that agency 
planning will be more effective if we first identify the ways in 
which unintended consequences arise; second, that the organiza- 
tional sources of unintended consequences are not haphazard but 
can be systematically located; and, third, once located, the sources 
of unanticipated consequences are amenable to modification such 
that we may more nearly achieve what we intend to achieve. 

At this juncture, it might be worth while to set forth some illus- 
trative hypotheses regarding the relationship between specific 
structural variables and member response. These hypotheses per- 
tain to the consequences of two dimensions of agency structure: 
agency size and the degree of formalization of agency structure. 

The influence of group size on member response may be looked 
at in different ways. One way is to consider the sheer numbers of 
individuals who interact with one another. For the sake of illus- 
tration, assume two agencies: one contains 2 staff members and 
100 members; the other contains 20 staff members and 1,000 mem- 
bers. It will be observed immediately that the relative number of 
staff members and members is the same: in both agencies there is 
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one staff member to every fifty members. Yet the presence of equiv- 
alent ratios hardly means that the two situations are the same. 
The absolute number of individuals is also important. Consider, 
for example, the range of relationships which are possible in each 
case. In the smaller agency, it is entirely possible that each staff 
member will be acquainted with every member; and it is most 
likely that each member will know every staff member. In the 
larger agency, however, the reverse condition will obtain: no staff 
member could be expected to know every member, and most 
members will know fewer than six or seven staff members. Thus 
the range of relationships between staff members and members is 
not determined solely by their relative proportions; it is also 
determined by their absolute numbers."* 

The distinction between relative and absolute numbers of inter- 
acting individuals is far more than an academic one. The very 
fact that staff and agency member relationships in the smaller 
agency embrace the totality of both groups rather than segments 
of each probably has a direct impact upon the children involved. 
The situation in which the child knows all staff members may 
appear to him as a far more intimate, familiar environment than 
the one in which he is constantly confronted by strange and un- 
familiar faces. Furthermore, the child’s ability to feel at home in 
the agency may depend in part on the extent to which he can 
clearly identify staff members with the roles they play, for in this 
way the environment becomes stable and predictable. In the large 
agency, the sheer number of personnel and the diversification of 
their functions may lead to a sense of ambiguity and uncertainty, 
if not to a sense of partial isolation and anonymity. Thus to the 
extent that the dimensions of the agency cannot be encompassed 
by the child’s mind, to that extent his relations with the agency 
may tend to become tenuous. And where relations are tenuous, 
one might expect higher rates of turnover and relatively greater 
indifference to the agency. 

A second way of looking at group size is to consider its influence 

18 For a general discussion of numerical size, see Georg Simmel, “On the Conse- 


quences of Numbers for Social Life,” in The Sociology of Georg Simmel, tr., ed., and 
with an Introduction by Kurt H. Wolff (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950), pp. 87 ff. 
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on the structure of the agency and thus, indirectly, on those who 
are exposed to the structure. In general, it seems to be true that 
the larger the organization, the more elaborate the internal struc- 
ture which is required.’* This generalization arises from the em- 
pirical observation that as the size of a group increases, the struc- 
tural arrangements which emerge in response to the problem of 
unifying and coordinating large numbers of individuals become 
increasingly complex. Operating procedures which were once 
handled on an informal basis must now be formalized, routinized, 
and standardized. Hence, as the organization increases in size, it 
is less and less able to meet the heterogeneous personality needs 
which characterize the members as an aggregate, for the mainte- 
nance of the organization increasingly requires a more patterned, 
stereotyped behavior on the part of its members. Having said this, 
it hardly seems necessary to suggest that such variations in struc- 
ture may affect the “atmosphere” of agencies; large agencies may 
seem much less intimate than small agencies, and this, in turn, 
may lead to greater difficulty in successfully recruiting, holding, 
and establishing relationships with children. 

Having enumerated some of the possible consequences of large 
numerical size, one is compelled to make an observation which 
seems contradictory, namely, that the structures of small agencies 
are often just as elaborately organized as those of large agencies. 
At first glance, this would seem to suggest that the effects of numer- 
ical size are negligible, and that some other variable is operating. 
There can be little doubt, however, that numerical size has very 
definite effects on organizational structure; hence, an explanation 
for the intricate structures often noted in small agencies must be 
sought elsewhere. It is in fact this curious condition in some small 
agencies which leads to a second series of hypotheses about agency 
organization. 

In recent years, social work has undergone a transformation 
from social movement to profession. But this change has not been 
confined simply to the occupation status of the profession as a 
whole. It has also been reflected in the institutional arrangements 
through which we implement our values and practice our skills. 


14 Ibid., pp. 95-97- 
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From the viewpoint of organization, these changes may be 
summed up in two words: increased formalization. By “formaliza- 
tion” is meant the degree to which the operating rules of the 
organization have been codified, and the degree to which the 
role structure, or the tasks which people perform, is both differen- 
tiated and defined. Hence a more formalized agency is character- 
ized by greater routinization and elaboration of its structure. 
Because increased formalization has accompanied the profession- 
alization of social group work, we might ask whether these two 
historical trends are in any way connected. The possible signifi- 
cance of this question is heightened by a number of impression- 
istic observations of the field. For example, it appears to be true 
that professionalized agencies tend to be more agency-centered 
than other kinds of agencies. They seem, in other words, to be 
far more concerned with the internal workings of the agency as 
a whole. Thus it is not uncommon to find that the most highly 
professionalized agencies also contain the most detailed intake 
procedures, recording processes, and the like. It may very well 
turn out, then, that formalization of agency structure is somehow 
connected with the value orientation of professional workers. 
Thus, before suggesting some of the possible consequences of 
increased formalization for agency success with members, we 
might pause momentarily to ask how our professional values in- 
fluence agency structure. 

Although the specific relations between our values and in- 
creased formalization are no doubt many and varied, at least two 
possibilities stand out: the psychiatric emphasis in our work and 
the stress on scientific standards of practice. 

Psychiatric emphasis—Psychiatric thought, which has had a 
profound impact on social work, has probably contributed to in- 
creased formalization because of its stress on controlled relation- 
ships, At the level of staff relationships, the psychiatric orientation 
has led to increased structuring of relationships between individ- 
uals occupying different positions, but especially between the su- 
pervisor and the person supervised. Relatively informal relation- 
ships have been supplanted increasingly by professional relation- 
ships. One consequence of the professionalization of relationships 
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is, of course, that there are fewer ways in which people relate to 
one another, and the limits of these relationships are more strin- 
gently drawn. And while the careful structuring of relationships 
may have many advantages for the operation of the agency, it 
probably tends to create a more formal atmosphere. With respect 
to staff and member relationships, the same phenomenon is often 
observed. For example, one object of professional training is to 
help staff to separate their own values and prejudices from rela- 
tionships with members. Thus the professional worker learns to 
discipline groups despite his desire to be liked by them, and he 
learns to restrain his impulses to punish groups simply because 
they irritate him. Nevertheless, systematic training in human re- 
lations does not necessarily obviate all strains between leader and 
member. The very fact that professionals deliberately attempt to 
structure and to control their feelings and behavior sometimes 
creates the unanticipated impression that they are impersonal. 
In a manner of speaking, the trained leader may sometimes tend 
to approach agency members as a physician approaches patients— 
pleasantly, but with an elusive quality of emotional detachment. 
And while patients may expect such role behavior on the part of 
a physician, one wonders whether agency members have quite 
the same expectations of staff members. The point is that the very 
act of behaving in a professional manner may itself generate cer- 
tain results which are neither desired nor intended. Hence, the 
psychiatric emphasis on controlled relationships has probably con- 
tributed to formalization. 

Scientific emphasis—Perhaps the more important source of 
formalization has been the growing interest among professionals 
in the development of scientific standards of practice. In recent 
years, traditional forms of agency organization have been sub- 
jected to intense scrutiny. Various procedures have been insti- 
tuted both to enable better control of agency processes and to 
provide a more adequate basis for evaluating the relationship 
between what the agency hopes to accomplish and what it actually 
accomplishes. Among other things, this has resulted in far more 
emphasis than previously on the preparation of written materials 
—daily reports of group meetings, weekly reports of conferences 
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between supervisors and those supervised, annual reports of pro- 
gram activities, and the like. In other words, processes of commu- 
nication which were relatively informal (and perhaps haphazard) 
have been rationalized. Similarly, greater stress has been placed 
on such matters as administrative and supervisory hierarchies, 
on the precise delineation of duties between different staff mem- 
bers, on the merits of alternative procedures, such as intake, and 
the like. In short, the trend toward scientific practice has probably 
resulted in the progressive elaboration and codification of agency 
structure. 

What is being suggested, therefore, is that both psychiatric 
thought and interest in scientific standards of practice have had 
the unexpected consequence of increasing the formalization of 
agency structures. These variables, it might be added, operate 
independently of agency size. Although large agencies—because 
of the sheer number of people involved—must be relatively for- 
malized, it nevertheless appears that our value orientation influ- 
ences agency structure in much the same manner. Hence, small 
agencies may exhibit many of the same characteristics as large 
agencies where such value orientations are operative. Thus one 
would expect to find that the degree of formalization varies di- 
rectly with two conditions: the size of the agency and the extent 
of its professionalization. In other words, the larger the agency, 
the more likely that it will be formalized; and the greater the 
professionalization of the agency, the more likely that it will be 
formalized. Similarly, where the same agency is characterized by 
both large size and extensive professionalization, it is suggested 
that the agency will be characterized by maximum formalization. 

Increased formalization of agency structure may have a number 
of consequences for agency success with members. With respect to 
such consequences, the following hypotheses are offered: 

One hypothesis is that formalization influences the social cli- 
mate of an agency, and this in turn may affect the success of re- 
cruitment efforts. Consider, for example, one contrast between 
the school and the leisure-time center. The school is doubtless one 
of the more important institutions in the lives of children. Be- 
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cause they spend the greater part of their day in what they often 
perceive to be the formal, regimented environment of the school, 
they usually seek a more informal and unregimented situation in 
which to spend their leisure hours. It is probably true that the 
essential attractiveness of social agencies stems from the fact that 
they are settings in which fun as such may be pursued with aban- 
don. But as internal structure is elaborated, as rules and pro- 
cedures multiply, agency members may come to feel that there is 
no real opportunity in agency life for spontaneous activity. 
Whether we intend that this should be so is not the point in 
issue. What matters is how the structure or the situation leads 
individuals to define it. Hence, the more formalized agency may 
tend to experience greater difficulty recruiting and holding mem- 
bers. 

A further possible consequence of formalization refers to the 
differential demographic characteristics of members who are at- 
tracted to agencies. This hypothesis states that the more formalized 
the agency, the more likely that it will selectively attract individ- 
uals who have middle-class value orientations. Such a relationship 
is suggested by the observation that a tendency to perceive bu- 
reaucratic procedures as red tape is associated with subjective 
class affiliation.’* Having been reared in homes which stress post- 
ponement of gratification and conformity to rules, children ori- 
ented to middle-class values are apparently not so disposed to 
view elaborate intake procedures and other kinds of bureaucratic 
rules in an unfavorable light; children with lower-class value 
orientations, on the other hand, are not so consistently taught to 
restrain impulses, and for this reason they might be expected to 
react to a formalized agency with frustration and hostility. Fur- 
thermore, the formalized character of many of our agencies may 
help to explain the well-known fact that we experience least suc- 
cess in attracting delinquents and predelinquents, for such indi- 
viduals generally place little premium on impulse renunciation. 
In any case, one might seek to determine whether the following 


15 Alvin Gouldner, “Red Tape as a Social Problem,” in Robert K. Merton, et al., 
Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1952), pp. 410-18. 
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relationship holds: other things being equal, the more formal- 
ized the agency, the more likely it will attract individuals who are 
oriented to middle-class values. 

The preceding discussion points up a dilemma with which the 
agency administrator is confronted. From the standpoint of at- 
tracting, holding, and influencing members, he is beset on all sides 
by conflicting opinions as to the advisability of a wide range of 
alternative ways of operating his agency. In no sense, however, 
does he possess systematic evidence which affords a basis for mak- 
ing discriminating choices. If his agency enjoys a favorable re- 
sponse from members, he cannot be sure what it is in his program 
that accounts for success. He can be grateful for such success, but 
he cannot easily benefit by it or communicate the reasons for it 
to others. If he is not successful in eliciting a favorable response 
from members, any change which he initiates in the agency must 
be based in part on guesses, hunches, and, often, expediency. 
And it has been this very process of random innovation in agencies 
which has led to the incongruous situation which now faces us: 
no two agencies are organized alike. Thus as administrators re- 
sort to new and varied forms of organization, the dilemma is deep- 
ened and extended. 

Two general guide lines for inquiry are suggested by this situa- 
tion. The first is that any serious attack on this problem must in- 
volve the systematic comparison of different types of agencies, for 
only as we are able to examine the response of members in dif- 
ferent types of agencies will the relations between structure and 
behavior become apparent. Second, adequate design for the study 
of this problem must include a large number of agencies. The 
number of variables involved in every agency situation presents an 
insurmountable problem unless the sample is large enough to per- 
mit the comparison of certain characteristics of agencies while 
other characteristics are held constant. Such techniques of analy- 
sis can be employed only where the sample is large. In other words, 
the derivation of adequate data awaits the initiation of full-scale 
research programs involving the systematic comparison of many 
agencies. Through such research, we may begin to work out some 
of the answers to this very complex problem which confronts us. 





Building a Sense of Community 


in Rural Areas 


by ROSEMARY CONZEMIUS 


‘la UNITED STATES is largely an urban-centered society. “5 
But, despite our huge cities, America is still profoundly influenced W 
by its rural backgrounds and institutions. In addition, a very con- 
siderable number of people still live in these communities, and 
many of the future residents of our cities are growing up on farms 
and in small towns. 

A concern with rural society is most appropriate today because 
it is in a period of rapid change due to the impact of industrializa- 
tion and urbanization and the technological advances in agricul- 
ture. There is a great need for understanding rural and urban 
differences and similarities along with a recognition of their in- 
creasing interdependence. If the serious economic problems fac- 
ing agriculture are to be satisfactorily solved, we all must partici- 
pate in the decisions and concern ourselves with them. 

While there are many similarities between rural and urban 
life, some characteristics are unique to rural society. First of all, 
the farm family is generally more of a unit than the city family 
because people live close to their work and work together as a 
family. Here the family is more important in the economic life 
of its members than in the city, and the children learn early the 
responsibility that they can fulfill in the family. People have more 
space and can be more independent. They feel a greater closeness 
to nature and the fundamentals of life. 

There has been little emphasis on social group work in the 
rural areas, and the reason for this probably lies in the fact that 
the history of professional social work is closely related to indus- 
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trial development and urban problems. However, the recognition 
of their importance can be beneficial because: 

1. Voluntary group experience in which informal education, 
social experiences, and development of social awareness take place 
is important to rural residents since much of the life of rural soci- 
ety flows through its social, religious, and economic institutions. 

2. More and more people are moving away from the confines 
of the large cities to suburbs or near-by rural areas. The influence 
of these former city folk, which has been felt in some places more 
than in others, can be expected to increase even more. These new 
rural residents find life considerably different from the life they 
have known; therefore, it is important that they be helped to de- 
rive the greatest satisfaction from their new pattern of living and 
to become a part of the community into which they have moved. 
Until it is met face to face, many people moving from a metro- 
politan center with its myriad of services do not realize the signifi- 
cance of the change in their physical and social living conditions. 
Likewise it is important to consider the adjustment to new peo- 
ple with different ideas and values that must be made by the resi- 
dents who have lived in these rural communities for many years. 

Since a comprehensive discussion of the various types of group 
experiences and their meaning in rural areas and small commu- 
nities is virtually impossible, I shall devote myself to some of those 
which are of special interest to social group workers. 

In years gone by, rural group organization was largely a sponta- 
neous, voluntary effort of people to work together for a common 
goal, often of an extralegal nature. The barn-raisings, log-rollings, 
husking bees, and squatters’ associations were characteristic of 
this phenomenon. Because so many common interests existed, 
organization was somewhat simpler in that era. In order to 
meet basic needs, volunteer efforts and leadership became very 
important. Even today, a genuine feeling of cooperation spontane- 
ously emerges when a neighbor is ill or in need of help, and the 
people in the rural community join together to help. There is a 
somewhat popular misconception that rural people are very indi- 
vidualistic, but here “neighbor” is a deeply entrenched term and 
the family and neighborhood are very strong. It is interesting to 
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observe that the cooperative movement has consistently been 
strongest among rural people. 

Rural organization is still less specialized than that in urban 
centers, due naturally to the lower density of population which 
restricts human contacts in number if not in depth. Nevertheless, 
groups are characterized more by their activities, purposes, and 
interests than by location. Most of the groups usually combine 
social enjoyment with another purpose, such as encouraging bet- 
ter farming, securing schools, or improving the community. There 
also has been a trend toward more organizations that are affiliated 
with state and national groups. Typical rural groups would in- 
clude church organizations, Parent-Teacher Associations, school 
clubs, Scouts, civic groups, farm organizations, 4-H clubs, com- 
modity groups, community clubs, homemaker groups, cooperative 
associations, and a myriad variety of special interest groups. 

Although improvement in agriculture has long been a recog- 
nized goal, the human element in rural life has often been neg- 
lected. When Theodore Roosevelt appointed the Country Life 
Commission in 1908, it marked the beginning of a greater concern 
about the conditions, needs, and aspirations of rural people. The 
passage of the Smith-Lever Act in 1914 resulted in the establish- 
ment of the Agricultural Extension Service, a cooperative organi- 
zation between the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
state land-grant colleges, and the counties. It is devoted, in gen- 
eral, to the improvement and development of farm, home, and 
community life in such a way that the people will have more pro- 
ductive and satisfying lives. 

The Extension Service is one of the most significant movements 
in rural life, and its value has been recognized throughout the 
world by the establishment of similar agencies in many countries. 
Though it might be considered as basically an educational agency, 
the Service is one of the major multiservice public agencies de- 
voted to the improvement of social welfare for all the people that 
it serves. The Extension Service exists in almost all the counties 
of this country, and its decentralized program varies considerably 


1J. H. Kolb and Edmund de S. Brunner, A Study of Rural Society (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952), p. 34. 
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because it is locally planned, executed, and evaluated by the peo- 
ple who are involved and actively participate in it. A primary goal 
of the agency is to “help people to help themselves,” and in im- 
plementing that goal it is essential that the program be based on 
local needs and interests and developed in a way that will meet 
those needs. It is therefore somewhat unique as a public agency 
and it is interesting to contrast its relatively high status with the 
status of the urban public agency. 

Fundamental to the philosophy of the Extension Service is the 
fact that it is largely focused on the family and aims to assist the 
family members toward more satisfying lives and toward the opti- 
mum development of rural life. Early in the development of the 
Extension Service the program was largely devoted to informal 
education toward better farming and homemaking. The respon- 
sibility to bring to farmers and homemakers pertinent information 
is, of course, still important, but increasingly there is a need to 
help rural families and groups to share fully in the social, cultural, 
recreational, civic, and spiritual privileges and possibilities of 
rural life. 

The youth program of the Extension Service exists largely in the 
4-H Club and young men’s and women’s activities. Membership 
in the 4-H clubs is open to all boys and girls between the ages of 
ten and twenty-one. Although the major emphasis of the club 
programs is on reaching rural boys and girls, young people from 
suburbs and cities have participated in recent years. The funda- 
mental purpose of the 4-H clubs is the development of boys and 
girls through self-help programs and the improvement of farm, 
home, and neighborhood practices in such a way that both rural 
and urban youth are brought in touch with the best in each envi- 
ronment and helped to become efficient, mature, and useful citi- 
zens as a means of building a more democratic society.” The 4-H 
clubs, the largest rural youth movement in the world, has had a 
considerable effect upon rural life, for over 65 percent of all rural 
youth are members at some time of their life.* 


2T. T. Martin, The 4-H Club Leaders’ Handbook—Principles and Procedures 


(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956), p. 2. 
3 E. W. Aiton, “Once You Define the Problem,” Extension Service Review, XXVI, 


No. 5 (1955), 91- 
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The work of the 4-H Club is a family-centered program, and as 
a part of the Extension Service it aims to help the family as a unit 
as well as the young people themselves. The importance of paren- 
tal interest in the activities is recognized from the point of view 
both of the children and of the parents. It is a volunteer movement 
with local responsibility for program development within a broad 
framework. Therefore, there is considerably more variation from 
state to state than exists in many other youth-serving organizations. 

The club work broadly encompasses homemaking, agriculture, 
recreation, community service, and ‘citizenship activities with 
many individual adaptations. Club members choose projects that 
are related to their home and community situation and based on 
real-life situations related to adult-like responsibilities. The mem- 
bers learn to assume responsibilities in their homes, but the par- 
ents must be involved, if possible, in order that they may help 
their children to make the most of this opportunity. Therefore, 
parents serve as volunteer leaders, on adult committees, and as 
resource people. Quite generally the meetings are held in the 
home, a factor which is important in increasing the parents’ fa- 
miliarity with their children’s activities. 

Because the leaders are from the same locality as the members 
and know something about their homes, what they do in school 
and in the other organizations to which they belong, and also the 
community mores, they are able to understand the boys and girls 
with whom they work. Knowledge of the community environment 
is important since in large measure the thinking, action, and ideals 
of the leaders will be imparted to the members. This emulation of 
the adult leaders is important because our young people become 
independent so early in life and need to cultivate instinctive crite- 
ria for their behavior. Adults who work with young people, there- 
fore, need to be helped to understand that they must be trustwor- 
thy always and that children will learn from their example how 
better to understand adult behavior and how to conduct them- 
selves. 

Furthermore, this group experience is important for the adults 
as well since they gaii increased understanding of young people, 
and with guidance they are able to accept them and the role that 
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they can fulfill. This close relationship between adults and chil- 
dren has developed rather naturally since rural residents are 
somewhat isolated geographically and thus people of various ages 
join together in activities more frequently than in urban settings. 
Visiting a typical 4-H Club meeting one might find that whole 
families had come to the gathering. The parents would chat while 
the boys and girls carried out their program. 

The family-centered approach is also important because it pro- 
vides this opportunity for youth and adults to work together in a 
free and informal climate that can provide satisfaction for both. 
If young people are to learn what it means to be adult, they need 
the opportunity to share experiences and work with adults in a 
variety of settings. In this sharing of experiences members have 
the opportunity to explore and carry out their share of commu- 
nity responsibility. If one were to consider the broad scope of 
community activities performed by clubs, it would be evident 
that they fulfill an important and recognized role. This is impor- 
tant to boys and girls who have a basic need for recognized, mean- 
ingful achievement. Recognition helps to develop in boys and 
girls a sense of social responsibility and a desire to participate ac- 
tively, each in his own way, in community improvement. 

The 4-H project needs further clarification. Members choose 
projects that are interesting to them. Generally, younger members 
choose projects that provide an opportunity to learn new skills 
and knowledge and also those that are related to their family sit- 
uation. As they grow older, boys and girls usually are more inter- 
ested in broader, long-term group projects that go beyond the 
family situation. In the projects members engage both in individ- 
ual and in group activities. They learn to choose and to plan their 
activities wisely, to share with others, and to be accepted for the 
contribution they can make which is related to their acceptance 
as persons. Since the projects are broadly within the agriculture 
and homemaking fields, plus a wide range of general activities, 
they provide purposeful experiences in which boys and girls 
learn by doing and may have the feeling of personal ownership 
and responsibility. They learn to be self-reliant and yet to be 
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able to cooperate. They also have the opportunity to express 
themselves in demonstrations, judging events, and exhibits in 
which they can show others what they have accomplished. Earlier 
in the development of club work this responsibility to show others 
new practices was quite important and had a considerable influ- 
ence in changing many agricultural techniques. This is still im- 
portant, but perhaps the objective has been somewhat modified. 
Since projects are flexible tools, they provide the opportunity 
for meeting developmental needs and interests. Therefore, making 
possible progressive experiences must be considered because 4-H 
Club work includes such a wide range of age and background. 
This demands constant evaluation so that the program will con- 
tinue to meet the needs of members as they change and grow. 
It is recognized that the small local group experience alone does 
not provide sufficient satisfaction for the adolescent’s desire to 
learn more about the world, to meet many different types of peo- 
ple, to see the big cities, and so forth. The 4-H program, however, 
can widen the horizons of its members with group experiences 
outside the local club. These include county-wide coeducational 
groups for older club members in which they can engage in both 
service and recreational activities. An effort is made to involve 
members, as they are ready, in planning, execution, and evalua- 
tion of programs. This may involve participation on committees 
for county affairs, such as fairs and camps. Further afield, there 
are district and state conferences and interstate exchanges for 
individuals and clubs. State 4-H Club councils for older members 
plan state activities and programs, and more and more emphasis 
is being placed on this phase of the club work. Then there are 
national activities, such as the National Club Congress and the 
National Camp; there are even international programs. 
Recognizing that when they become adults at least half of the 
young people now living in rural areas will move to urban com- 
munities, there is a great responsibility to help them prepare for 
this change. Although these young people often seek counsel and 
guidance, vocational exploration is often difficult to accomplish in 
small towns and rural communities where there may not be a wide 
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variety of occupations. Efforts are now being made to discover how 
4-H Club groups can share in the responsibility of making such 
help available. 

Opportunities for leadership are provided in the local club— 
primarily for younger members in the conducting of club activi- 
ties and for the older ones who act as junior leaders and, along 
with the adult volunteers, assist and guide the younger members. 
This is a meaningful opportunity both for the junior leaders and 
also for the youngsters with whom they work because it demon- 
strates that they can share group experiences with mutual satis- 
faction. 

Finally, there is the International Farm Youth Exchange for 
older 4-H members and for members of the young men’s and wom- 
en’s groups. In the few years since the inception of the Exchange 
631 young Americans have lived on farms in all parts of the world 
for periods varying from four to six months. In exchange, 1,046 
young people from those countries have lived on American farms.* 
These experiences have helped to increase the knowledge and 
understanding of family and rural living patterns and culture 
far and wide which, in the long run, will be highly significant in 
building a solid understanding among all people of the world. 

The exchange program provides adolescents and young adults 
with opportunities to meet many other young people and offers 
challenge, adventure, a feeling of belonging to a big movement, 
and glamour, all of which are important in the maturation process. 

Any attempt at evaluating the meaning of group experience 
is, of course, difficult with our present knowledge. We can identify 
our goals and philosophy and have knowledge about character- 
istics of healthy personalities but we have very little information 
to use in measuring objectively what we are doing in relation to 
our goals. The primary 4-H Club goal, like that of many agencies, 
is the over-all emotional and social development of the individual 
in order that he may be a capable, mature, and happily adjusted 
citizen, able to participate to the maximum in a democratic so- 
ciety; but we have few tools that can measure the extent to which 


4 National 4-H Club Foundation, “International Farm Youth Exchange Report,” 
October, 1955- 
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we are enabling individuals and groups to reach that end. In 
common with these other agencies, 4-H clubs are concerned with 
the development of tools for evaluation. It would seem that this 
points to our great need to work with social scientists in trying to 
isolate the important factors of social group experience. There is 
some evidence of improvement in social relationships and leader- 
ship development, but it is really only a beginning. Even though 
many of our present evaluation tools are subjective and predicated 
on our own values, I do believe that our efforts to identify the 
important factors of group life are showing progress. 

First, we can consider the individual and what happens to him 
as a result of this group experience. Through his relationships 
with others in the group the individual gains a picture of himself 
and a sense of personal worth along with an increased sensitivity 
toward his own role and the roles of others. This concept of self 
results largely from the picture others have of him, and therefore 
the group relationship is important. He learns to assume responsi- 
bility, to have the feeling of ownership or partnership, and grad- 
ually to share in the accomplishment of group tasks. He wants to 
have meaningful achievement that is related to real-life situations. 
Unfortunately, most of our houses now have so many conveniences 
and family living has developed in such a way that often children 
have few significant responsibilities in the home. While we would 
not want to relinquish our modern conveniences, it does seem 
that this situation challenges us to help young people to have 
meaningful experiences and responsibilities in their homes and 
communities. In addition, adolescents need even more help as 
they struggle to identify with the world around them, to under- 
stand their part in it, to know where they are going, and to be 
able to accomplish tasks that both they themselves and adults 
consider valuable. 

Although ordinarily the individual chooses what he will do 
and those with whom he will associate, in many rural commu- 
nities this choice of a peer group is limited. In many areas the 
only type of social group experience available, particularly to ten- 
to fourteen-year-olds, is the 4-H Club; therefore, the responsibility 
is great to meet a considerable range of interests. It may also mean 
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that a wide age range may exist in the local club; but frequently 
this may not, after all, be a disadvantage if leaders give careful 
guidance in helping young people to work together. Subgroups 
develop around special interests, and older members, as we have 
pointed out, can assist as junior leaders. Through this association 
with his peers the individual forms friendships, gains a sense of 
personal security, a feeling of belonging to his local group, and 
natural heterosexual relationships. Thus he is able to move to 
larger groups and other situations. 

The opportunity to take part in diverse group experiences is 
invaluable since an individual must fill many roles throughout his 
life and must learn to weigh various values and ideas. Participa- 
tion in many types of experiences provides greater opportunity to 
find one’s predominant interests. It also helps prepare the individ- 
ual to adjust more readily to changing situations, so prevalent in 
our society. As the young person participates with his peers and 
with adults, he gradually identifies with them—and the real feel- 
ing of sharing with others comes as we identify with one another. 
The young individual needs help in learning how to relate to 
others meaningfully. His values, ideas, and judgments are to a 
large degree dependent on identification with others, for he tends 
to behave in a way that will gain acceptance. Likewise, security 
and support come from sharing and from the universality of ex- 
perience. We need to recognize this as one of the important bases 
of programming in the group. 

The group experience also provides the opportunity for indi- 
viduals to experiment with and develop skills of democratic lead- 
ership and “followership” to the extent of their ability. Difficult 
as this is to accomplish in a small group, it is an even greater 
problem in the over-all agency program. We need to explore 
additional ways in which older youth can share more deeply in 
the planning and conducting of program. We accept the objective 
of self-determination, but it needs to be developed much more 
fully. We know that the more deeply people are involved in plan- 
ning a program, the more valuable will be their participation in, 
and acceptance of responsibility for, it. 

All these fundamental factors in Extension Service point to the 
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great responsibility of the adult who works with youth. Like most 
large youth-serving organizations, 4-H clubs are dependent on 
volunteer adult leadership under the supervision of professional 
workers. These volunteers need to understand individual and 
group behavior and development, to focus on the boys and girls, 
to help members relate to each other, and to help them make 
decisions and do things for themselves—in fact, they need to focus 
on the total process. Therefore, they need to have the kind of 
personality that enables them to work with young people in the 
light of their particular needs and interests. We do not always 
specify the qualifications necessary for this responsibility, varying 
as it does for different age groups. Since these adults are largely 
untrained in group work, the selection, training, and supervision 
of volunteers are extremely important and cannot be overempha- 
sized. 

At times we might think that it would be more desirable to have 
professional workers in all groups, but there are some reservations 
to this objective other than the financial problems that it would 
present. During the past several years 4-H clubs in the South have 
been moving from the schools where they had been organized out 
into the rural communities where the members live. Usually they 
had been led by the teachers in the schools. It was interesting to 
observe that among the many advantages that 4-H members listed 
for the community clubs was their preference for local volunteer 
leaders. They said that they felt these adults understood them 
and their situation better, resulting in a closer relationship.* Cer- 
tainly this statement needs to be considered further, but it is im- 
portant in view of the type of relationship that a worker needs 
with a group. Volunteer leadership also has wider implications in 
a democratic society in that people are accepting responsibility for 
providing necessary services in their communities. 

With regard to the group itself, many factors need to be con- 
sidered in evaluating its development. Many factors apply both to 
individuals and to groups, but some are unique to the group itself. 

5Laurel K. Sabrosky, Factors Which Contribute toward Successful 4-H Club 


Work in Counties and Communities (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service, 1952), p. 22. 
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One of the most important criteria—in fact, the most important 
one, to many noted writers—is the decision-making process and 
the extent to which the members really initiate, plan, execute, 
assume responsibility for, and evaluate their program experience. 
Certainly if a bond truly is to develop there needs to be democratic 
decision-making by the members of the group. 4-H clubs are try- 
ing to implement this goal today much more than in the past, when 
greater emphasis was placed on teaching agriculture and home- 
making. We need to know more about the dynamic process 
through which groups reach decisions, and then to help the group 
have progressive experience developing more freedom and larger 
scope as both group and individuals are ready for it. All of this 
presupposes a democratic attitude by the worker and an accept- 
ance of the abilities of the individuals and the group to reach the 
best decisions for themselves. This does not preclude that the 
worker will help the group decide within certain limitations of 
which the individuals are aware or that he will not help a group 
to decide not to pursue a course of action that will result in more 
failure or greater harm than a group can endure. 

Certainly the quality of the interpersonal relations in general 
is important in group life for the total group and for its subgroups. 
Is the climate a positive and cooperative one where differing in- 
dividuals and opinions can be accepted? Is the group able to ac- 
cept new members from varying backgrounds and with varying 
personalities? Does the group provide the opportunity for explor- 
ing new and wider interests? Is the competition in the group 
activities helpful to the members? What do 4-H Club members, 
parents, and leaders see as the objectives of 4-H Club work? 

Many problems and situations have been mentioned which 
concern us in our work in rural and small communities, though 
certainly many of them are not dissimilar from those faced in 
urban areas. A few additional ones may be high lighted: 

1. It would seem that social work could make a valuable contri- 
bution to rural health and welfare services beyond what has 
already been done and, in particular, could help in such a way that 
individuals in 4-H clubs and other groups could have a true social 
group experience. 
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2. One of the major concerns of the Extension Service is with 
programming for adolescents and young adults. Like those of 
many youth-serving organizations, our present programs do not 
meet the members’ needs and interests satisfactorily, with the re- 
sult that we lose contact with them far too frequently. We need 
to explore program content and forms of organization, methods, 
and procedures that will be more effective. Certainly the fact that 
in many rural areas juvenile delinquency has increased at rather 
alarming rates in the past few years points to the need for immedi- 
ate action. Recognizing that in our society two of the principal 
problems facing young adults are family rearing and the achieve- 
ment of success in their chosen life work, we need to consider 
realistically what types of program can be developed to assist these 
young people. 

3. As a public agency we are concerned with serving all young 
people. Some of our rural areas are still isolated or lack adequate 
services, while in other situations parents have not been helped to 
recognize the value of these experiences for their children. More- 
over, many children in the lower socioeconomic groups are not 
reached, The migratory agricultural workers constitute an out- 
standing example. They present a real problem to a decentralized 
organization based on local responsibility because they are so 
mobile and also because frequently they are not accepted on the 
same basis as other residents in the rural areas. 

The mobile status of our entire society continues to affect rural 
people. In many cases there is a need for something to tie them 
together because so many of the accepted institutions have 
changed. Related to this is the need for rural people to understand 
urban people and urban culture and to recognize the mutual 
interdependence. The family and the rural community are no 
longer self-contained units, and rural people therefore need assist- 
ance in providing necessary social services. All these facts point 
to the great need for better coordination of services and for co- 
operative community planning so that the needs of all will be met. 

While young people are growing up, they are developing their 
values and philosophy of life, and through the social group expe- 
rience they can be helped to effect changes in their personality 
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and attitudes, to find useful and satisfying ways of living. The rec- 
ognition that learning takes place within all group situations is 
not sufficient by itself, for the nature of that learning may not 
contribute to the individual’s welfare or to that of society. 

Today we speak often of “adjustment,” and certainly for social 
and emotional balance people need to be socially adjusted. But 
we may have overstressed that goal in working with youth. Young 
people are open-minded, creative, and questioning. Thus a goal 
of adjustment is not adequate for the optimum functioning of a 
democracy nor for the full development of the individual. If our 
democracy is to be maintained and improved, each individual 
needs to develop his capacities to the fullest and to understand 
and accept many kinds of people and groups. People need the 
opportunity and the climate in which to be creative and to have 
initiative to make changes. As was mentioned earlier, however, 
these ideas cannot be taught to youth in the abstract. If they see 
their parents or adult leaders as conformists then they too will 
follow this pattern. Therefore, both in our rural and in our urban 
communities our social group work services need to extend beyond 
youth to the adults. Certainly adult education has grown consid- 
erably and still is growing, with much of the emphasis on vocational 
training and leisure-time activities. The opportunity implicit in 
social group work to enable adults to fulfill their roles in social 
action has not been fully explored. 

Our society is a complex one and so are the problems we and 
the world face. These problems are confusing and defy solution 
by the individual alone. Therefore people need help to be able 
to affect the direction in which our society will move and to en- 
force the values which will be meaningful in providing maximum 
satisfaction for all. As social workers we have in recent years been 
concerned with method and skill. Today it seems to me es- 
sential that we devote greater effort to our own responsibilities 
in social action. This presents a great challenge to each one of us, 
but its importance is so vital to all people and to the maintenance 
of democratic society that we cannot fail to accept it. 





New Avenues for Citizen 


Participation 


by WINIFRED G. LANGE 


Win THE BASIC EQUATION IN MIND that change equals 
opportunity, I submit this thought for your consideration: impor- 
tant changes are taking place in the volunteer field. 

The changes can be observed almost everywhere, for today there 
are few places where there are no volunteers. The areas in which 
they serve have expanded almost infinitely. Along with this ex- 
pansion—maybe because of it—today’s volunteer is quite dif- 
ferent from yesterday’s. 

One of the most noticeable differences is that today’s volunteer 
is quite likely to be an active, participating member of a group. 
And when he volunteers, he very frequently volunteers the serv- 
ices of his group as well as his own. It is true, of course, that there 
are still a great—and, happily, growing—number of individual 
volunteers. But increasingly churches, clubs, associations, lodges, 
and countless other types of organizations are offering their con- 
siderable resources to professional social service. 

At first glance, the emergence of groups in the volunteer field 
may appear as an overwhelming onslaught of “do-goodism.” How- 
ever, if we accept the social change that has prompted groups to 
seek active participation in social service, if we face up to the chal- 
lenge this change raises, we discover a new and promising oppor- 
tunity. 

It is true, of course, that turning group resources to constructive 
ends requires effort. To the social worker accustomed to dealing 
with one individual at a time, group procedures often seem cum- 
bersome. The constantly shifting patterns of alignment within any 
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dynamic group are frequently disconcerting. The demands which 
groups by their very nature make on the time of the social worker 
through whom they channel their resources are invariably ex- 
tensive. 

All these difficulties have to be accepted and, eventually, turned 
to the agency’s advantage. And they can be. 

For example, the need for constant referral of any decision back 
to the group can result in a broader understanding by more peo- 
ple of just what it is the agency and group are doing and why 
they are doing it. Similarly, the shifting patterns of alignment 
within the group can keep it from becoming static both in its 
aims and in its efforts in relation to the agency. And, of course, 
no social worker’s time is ever wasted when it is used to help 
others develop a healthy respect for a community's or an institu- 
tion’s needs. 

In actual practice, social agencies are finding the basic approach 
to volunteer groups not much different from that used with indi- 
vidual volunteers. This is not surprising, for frequently an agency 
deals with only one or two persons from a volunteer group at a 
time. 

Logical steps in this approach include: 

1. Establishing the willingness of the group to give a needed 

service 
. Orienting the group to the agency and to the job to be done 
3. Developing constructive staff relationships and supervision 
. Planning details of the service to be given 
. Developing the service through new ideas that expand the 
area of service. 

Unless a group is genuinely interested, there is not much point 
in devoting time and energy to working out plans for service. 
Hence, the first step is vitally important. However, it is precisely 
at this juncture that potential services are often lost. Unless the 
agency is willing to explore the potentialities of the group, and 
make an effort to relate those potentialities to agency needs, val- 
uable sources of service may die aborning. 

Orienting the group to the agency and to the job to be done is 
a relatively simple procedure. It is obvious that unless at least a 
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few members of the group originally had some idea of the agency's 
needs, the services of the group would never have been volun- 
teered in the first place. Orientation, then, becomes a matter of 
broadening a group’s horizons. This is best done by calling upon 
the agency’s top talent to relate what the group has to offer to what 
it is able to do within the framework of agency aims, purposes, 
and aspirations. 

Constructive staff relationships are essential to the success of 
any volunteer effort. Those relationships must be built on a basis 
of mutual respect and understanding. In establishing those rela- 
tionships, the agency is in a directive position. 

Like any constructive endeavor, successful volunteer service is 
an outgrowth of an infinite capacity for detail. Somebody has to 
arrange schedules; somebody has to make certain the people and 
materials supposed to be at a certain place at a certain time ar- 
rive as planned. Responsibility for much of this seemingly tedious 
effort can be placed squarely on the group. But it takes guidance 
to bring members of the group to an acceptance of this responsi- 
bility. 

Once a group volunteer service has been established, it cannot 
be left to its own devices. Assuming it will go on and on indefi- 
nitely is fatal. Mature individuals look for, and expect to find, op- 
portunities for growth. Unless an agency is willing to help its 
volunteer groups grow to greater understanding and greater serv- 
ice, it runs a real risk of losing them. 

This résumé of an agency’s role in working with volunteer 
groups may appear formidable. With so much to do and so little 
time to do it, an agency may see the whole process as an extremely 
time-consuming effort, and wonder whether the effort is well 
spent. 

It is. 

To substantiate that statement, let us look briefly at some of the 


typical groups currently offering their services, and at the type 
of service they are prepared to give. 

1. Youth groups have energy, time, enthusiasm, and flexibility. 
They frequently require considerable time from staff members 
to evolve an idea for service. But they require little time within 
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the group to reach the decision to provide an agreed-upon serv- 
ice. Furthermore, unlike adult groups, they usually prefer to have 
all members of the group participate together in any project they 
undertake. 

Clean-up jobs, reconditioning and moving outdoor furniture, 
spring plantings, appeal to many such groups, and are easily done 
by them. Then, when volunteers and professional workers lunch 
together, a staff person may talk about the agency’s function. 
Youth groups are usually an interested audience as they begin to 
understand some of the frontiers of social service. 

Young people can do other things, too. One district of 15 Girl 
Scout and Brownie troops combined to “adopt” 125 hospital pa- 
tients for monthly remembrances. The fact that their leaders took 
care of the organizing and administrative details made this serv- 
ice possible for the institution. 

The agency’s time was given to discussing ideas for the project 
and the details of how they might be worked out. In addition to 
the agreed monthly treat, usually centering around an appropriate 
holiday, other contributions were made. An evening of Christmas 
carols included fathers, mothers, and siblings as well as the 125 
“adopted” friends. When the need of a piano became evident, 
everyone, including the interested fathers who had it delivered, 
scurried around to find one. 

2. Managing weekly visits by groups sounds like a much more 
complex problem, and it is. But interested volunteers can be help- 
ful in the dining room, during the dinner hour, without disrupt- 
ing institution or agency program. 

Dining rooms in day nurseries, nursing homes, and elsewhere, 
except where volunteers help feed patients, have been neglected 
as spots in which to give service. Volunteers in nursing homes, for 
instance, can serve as dinner-time hostesses, making the hour a 
pleasant, friendly one. They can bring fresh flowers which the 
recipients can help arrange, or holiday nut cups which they can 
help fill. But more than this, thinking of thoughtful little ways to 
make the dinner time more comfortable brings a natural interest 
in other needs of the patients or residents. Members of one group 
pioneering in this type of service have found a foster home for one 
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of their elderly friends, a donor to buy glasses for another, and 
have taken still others on springtime garden visits. 

Group volunteers are given the same kind of orientation as that 
provided to other volunteers. However, the group can take some 
of the responsibility for on-the-job training, with the agency’s help 
in the planning and direction. 

Hostessing in teen-age canteens also may be done by group serv- 
ice. It is especially successful with groups who come in couples. 
When carefully supervised by staff members, it can be done on a 
weekly rotating basis. The major characteristic of this group job 
is that volunteers learn to share in experiences rather than domi- 
nate them. They learn to add to, and not take over, the work 
already being done by the agency’s clients for themselves. Thus 
the volunteer’s relationship with the group becomes more than 
the one-way street which social workers always seek to avoid for 
clients. 

3. Professionally trained volunteers make possible many group 
services. 

The Family Visiting Service, started by the Unitarian Church 
women at Cleveland State Hospital, was established to take pa- 
tients out one day a week for planned experiences in normal home 
and community situations. The program gives the psychiatric staff 
Opportunity to expose the patients to these activities in surround- 
ings more objective than their own homes. 

Four former professional social workers act as observers and 
reporters. Each one works with a lay volunteer who is the official 
hostess, although in practice everyone helps. The program has 
been highly successful in helping to determine when certain pa- 
tients are ready for ordinary community relationships again. Be- 
cause of the many facets to the plan, and because it was considered 
a part of the hospital’s treatment program, it could not have been 
started with an individual volunteer working alone. 

Adaptations of the plan are being worked out by volunteers in 
the Friendly Visiting Service to the homes of the aged, the con- 
fined, and the ill who are served by the city’s social agencies. 

4. Special interest groups—travel, music, “Great Books,” dance 
clubs, and so forth—in any community can serve social agencies by 
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sharing the hobby they find so personally satisfying. In so doing 
they pave the way for the social work client to seek out similar 
groups when he can be integrated again into community life. 
Somehow, too, social work takes on a new meaning for the average 
layman when he sees this identification with the interests close to 
his own heart. 

A book review club which provided new books for a similar 
club in an agency also offered to exchange programs, much to 
everyone’s pleasure. No one more than the members of this 
club has shown greater empathy with the agency’s need for clean, 
new books, magazine subscriptions, bookcases, quiet reading spots, 
and trips to the city libraries. 

Members of garden clubs, especialy, can share their hobby 
easily as a group service. They can, for example, schedule their 
members to deliver fresh cut flowers weekly, for agency clients to 
have the pleasure of arranging. They may either merely bring the 
flowers, or they may also provide an instructor in flower arranging. 
Sometimes the lack of vases may be a problem for the agency. If this 
is so, furnishing the necessary receptacles can be made part of the 
project planning. Some groups, for instance, bring the new flowers 
in vases and pick up the empty containers at the same time. This 
plan makes the acceptance of flower arrangements an easy one for 
an institution or for a single client living alone. 

Corsages and terrariums are two more contributions which 
garden clubs can make. They have the merit of being useful for 
clients of various ages and physical conditions, either to make, to 
help make, or to receive already completed. 

With garden groups, as with others, planning in advance on a 
yearly basis has many advantages. Usually, then, some of the prob- 
lems of place, time, numbers, and visitors can more easily be 
worked out according to the needs or requirements of the agency. 

5. Group service to one individual is an expanding section of 
group volunteering. This takes astute social work direction, for 
it may need to combine both personal and material service in 
varying degrees. Volunteers often feel overwhelmed by the ex- 
tent of an agency’s program, especially by the amount which is 
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not seen. Service which helps one individual enables a group to 
see the benefits clearly and personally. 

Social work plans for one child, for example, required many 
different kinds of contributions, met in more than one way by 
an adult group. To start, a social work volunteer became the co- 
ordinating person to work directly with the agency. The first 
problem was to secure a tutor for the child, provide carfare for 
the tutor, and furnish school supplies. A small amount of spend- 
ing money was a need recognized early as important to the child 
and to his readjustment. Whether the social work volunteer re- 
layed a request for a day’s outing or for visits from a teen-age 
group so that the child might have peer relationships, the group 
always found members ready to respond. Nothing seemed too 
much effort when the need and the recipient were so clearly pin- 
pointed. 

6. Large material contributions combined with group service 
make possible projects which help research. A service more satis- 
fying to the group thus develops than would come about from the 
mere purchase of a piece of equipment. 

Sponsoring a research project in the use of puppets in treatment 
programs for adult psychotics was a successful expenditure of 
large material contributions. The group agreed to make possible a 
year’s study. Their service included providing funds for materials, 
equipment, tabulating supplies, tape recording needs, and fees for 
special consultants in puppetry, psychology, and psychiatry. Per- 
sonal service from the group included provision of teachers of 
puppetry skills and puppet-making, clerical assistance, observers, 
interviewers, and writers. More administrative effort was required 
of the agency’s professional staff under these circumstances than 
if a sizable amount of money had been available to pay directly 
for all these skills, but that kind of financial backing is not always 
possible. Often, too, the value gained in interpretation and in- 
terest through the use of the lay group is of more benefit in the 
end than a foundation grant could be. 

7. Small material services from groups should be welcomed 
also and used with imagination. The way to more extensive giving, 
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and greater understanding of the social worker’s function, can 
come about in this manner. Like any material contribution, the 
small gifts best serve the group and the agency if the group feels 
that they fill a personal need. 

One Episcopal church gives five dollars a month for tasty extras 
for diabetics. They do the shopping in order to keep abreast of 
new items available. Another sends stationery and stamps, and 
checks each month to decide for whom they should be bought 
and what type of stationery to purchase. Another group sends 
snacks for a teen-age snack room. And when they talk of their 
service, the group speaks not in terms of money, but in terms of 
the service and its meaning to the people for whom it is pro- 
vided. ; 

8. Holiday contributions from groups can be made the begin- 
ning of a year-round friendship. It is natural for groups as well as 
individuals to feel generous at Christmas time. Some ingenuity in 
using the contributions is necessary from the staff, but it pays 
dividends to the agency. Helping groups adjust their donations 
to the needs of the agency and its clients makes the members feel 
their service is wanted—especially if the social worker finds new 
needs for them to meet. 

Christmas trees are a good case in point. Groups who wish to 
provide them can bring out-of-door trees, lovely white musical 
trees, or six- or eight-inch bedside trees, serving in this way either 
institutions or individual clients. 

At Christmas time especially, groups are likely to want to do 
face-to-face giving. This does not have to mean face-to-face with 
the client. Most groups find themselves just as satisfied with time 
spent with the social worker or an appropriate agency person, 
when they deliver their gifts or when they want to talk about ideas 
for giving. One Academy of Medicine auxiliary was pleased to 
change their original thought about Christmas gifts. Their money 
gift was presented in a holiday spirit by the staff leader to an 
adolescent club. The children were told that this gift was for the 
ongoing program for the coming year; the decisions about its use 
would be made by the club’s planning committee. Of course the 
children were delighted; but no more so than the contributing 
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group who derived a great deal of personal satisfaction from their 
gift and its use. 

g. Monthly group services at home provide very successful ways 
for a group to learn about the agency and to take care of some 
necessary jobs. 

The party basket is a more adequate variation of the old once- 
a-year holiday basket. As a substitute for the group’s coming to 
the agency to give a party, it better satisfies certain agency require- 
ments. For the group, the substitution can be almost as good as 
giving the party. The fun comes in the planning, preparing, and 
delivering. A party basket contains all the materials necessary for 
the staff or the clients to make their own. party—pretty napkins, 
cups, prizes, decorations, or whatever the group’s imagination and 
money dictate. 

For day nurseries, for small or large institutions, the gift of a 
party basket is almost like the gift of an extra staff member. For 
the person living alone, the basket affords the pleasure of inviting 
friends to a tea party. 

The same idea is applicable to a game chest. The monthly re- 
filling is originally planned by the group and staff together. But 
after that the group can continue with only a minimum of atten- 
tion. However, the group does not develop if it operates in a 
vacuum. A monthly chat about refills, or staff time taken for a 
brief conference when items are delivered, will take the place of 
regular supervisory time given groups who do more intensive 
services. 

Cosmetic and sewing or hobby boxes can be just as welcome to 
men as to women; just as helpful to one as to many. 

10. Doing work for the agency at home is another service which 
group members can perform successfully, and even weekly if the 
project is set up properly. The group should find one member to 
organize the service and to help the agency get work ready. An- 
other member to pick up and deliver work may be necessary if 
there is a sizable number of home work volunteers. An organizer 
who will list letters for typing, get materials and instructions ready 
for sewing jobs, and look for other ways for her group to serve, is 
not always easy to find, but in most groups she is there. Success 
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for her as well as for the agency lies in developing regularity in the 
job for all the group. 

One church group working with a social agency uses elderly, 
homebound members on such a project in conjunction with those 
who meet each week at the church. Another church and a social 
group use young mothers in this type of service. 

11. Services from very large community groups, or, in smaller 
places, from all the community civic groups, are an asset where 
community-wide cooperation plus both financial and personal 
services are required. 

A foster home program is being worked out in this way by a 
mental health association. Forty-five community organizations 
combine to do both total and individual interpreting of the pro- 
gram. Home-finding and the filling of special requests are done 
by the groups separately. The social workers responsible for 
the program cooperate with a central project-planning committee. 
Sometimes the separate groups work directly with the staff mem- 
ber when concerning themselves with a particular facet, such as 
finding a home under specific religious auspices. 

A large council of church women has undertaken an interesting 
and successful experiment in developing many varied group serv- 
ices. Because they have a coordinator for each institution they 
serve, continuity has been possible, and the church groups them- 
selves feel they have grown with their services. 

The coordinating person deals with her institution to help de- 
velop the services in her churches. However, many of the churches 
work out other services with the Central Volunteer Bureau, and 
some with the institution directly, since the coordinator works 
mainly on a year-round basis on the council’s Christmas giving. 
With the coordinator taking part of the burden from the agency, 
the latter has more time to develop better ways in which groups 
can help them. 

These few examples of current volunteer group activities reflect 
the change taking place in the community point of view toward 
social agencies. They illustrate quite clearly what psychiatrists 
term the “allo-erotic level of maturity’—that level at which the 
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individual has matured to the point where he sublimates mere 
self-seeking impulses for altruistic motives. 

In a way, this change in the volunteer field is a measure of the 
impact social work thinking is having on our society. If it is true 
that a primary aim of all social welfare activity is the achievement 
of satisfactory adjustment of individuals to the community—and 
of the community to individuals—then it is also true that social 
work has indeed made progress. For it would be folly to assume 
Uuat today’s high level of citizen participation has not been in- 
spired by the professional social worker. 

Yet, this very success raises another challenge. Resources must 
be used wisely, creatively, effectively. Unless they are, tomorrow's 
social service will only inadequately reflect the encouraging ma- 
turity now developing in today’s participating citizens. 
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Group Psychotherapy for Emotionally 
Disturbed Children 


by MALCOLM MARKS 


L SEEMS SIGNIFICANT that in the third year of the group 
therapy program to be described, questions raised at interdis- 
ciplinary staff meetings still seek answers to the ‘“‘why” of group 
psychotherapy. What is the rationale for setting up therapy groups 
with children, counselors, and parents? What differentiates group 
therapy from individual therapy? And, finally, how did group 
therapy become such an integral part of the treatment program? 
These questions suggest the focus of this paper on the problem of 
initiating and developing a program in group psychotherapy in 
an authoritarian setting. What follows is an attempt to relate 
the experiential learnings acquired in dealing with this problem 
in a specific situation—the Wiltwyck School for Boys. 

The Wiltwyck School for Boys is a private residential treatment 
center located in a rustic setting at Esopus, New York. Its popu- 
lation of 100 boys aged nine to thirteen is interracial and nonde- 
nominational. The children are certified, by a city psychiatrist 
serving the city of New York, as requiring psychiatric treatment. 
The difficulties of the majority fall within the category of be- 
havior or conduct disorders. Essentially, the school community is 
one which is geared to group living, group education, and a pro- 
gram of combined individual and group treatment. The children 
live in groups comprised of nine to twelve boys. A counselor is 
responsible for each of the groups. The counselor works closely 
with the group on its daily routines, and on the basic problems 
engendered in living together. The role of the counselor is that 
of an accepting adult who, through the relationship he develops 
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with the children, furthers their capacities for living more com- 
fortably and cooperatively with their peers and adults. The total 
program at Wiltwyck is treatment-oriented. Using individual 
and group therapy as integral parts of a combined treatment pro- 
gram which stresses human values, the program aims at fostering 
the child’s self-acceptance through his improved interpersonal 
relations. Many group experiences are provided in this situation 
which compel the child to develop an awareness of self in a social 
context. These range from full assembly meetings where the chil- 
dren are encouraged to express their problems and feelings on any 
aspect of school life, to group sessions in remedial reading, in art 
therapy, in rhythm and dance therapy, and in recreational and 
sports programs. The treatment plan for the individual child is 
developed and implemented by the social worker who functions 
as the integrating agent. Much of the individual treatment is done 
by the social workers, who work closely with the group therapists. 

Group psychotherapy may be described as a method of treating 
personality disorders through the medium of the group under the 
direction of a trained psychotherapist. Since the program was de- 
veloped as an integral part of a combined treatment program 
using individual and group methods of psychotherapy, the attempt 
to delineate group therapy will be done by differentiating it from 
individual therapy. The essential differences seen are as follows: 

1. Group psychotherapy may be seen by the child as initially 
less threatening and more supportive for the following reasons: 

a) The presence of peer-group members. The nonverbal child 
may feel safer. He can hide behind the talk and noise of his peers. 
Or he can attack or provoke his peers and thus block discussion. 

b) The opportunity to use his defenses to escape scrutiny as 
well as treatment. 

c) The support of peers in attacking or resisting the authority 
figure of the psychotherapist. 

d) Where play and activities are the symbolic media, the ele- 
ment of threat and the ensuing resistance are reduced for the 
child. Here the similarity to recreational activities helps to reduce 
tensions and hold the children in the group. 

2. Group psychotherapy better enables the therapist to work 
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with the child where he is—on the basis of his readiness to change. 
For example, the silent, timid, suspicious child is free to play a 
passive or an active role in the group. The manifestations of 
dependence-independence and of sibling rivalry can be handled 
as they arise in a supportive, insight-giving manner by the thera- 
pist. 

3. The presence of other children provides a more immediate 
and direct reality than is found in the individual treatment situa- 
tion. 

a) The child must deal with other persons than the therapist. 

b) The child’s distortions of reality are reflected by the group 
and held up for him to reevaluate. The group members tend to 
be more critical than the therapist. At the same time, the criticism 
and questions of the peer group seem more readily accepted and 
dealt with than those of the therapist. 

c) In group therapy, the child must face the reality of sharing 
love, attention, time, materials, and the adult with other members. 

d) It is hypothesized that the nature of the reality-factors pres- 
ent in group therapy enable the child to make a more direct 
transfer of his learnings to life in the institutional community. 

4. In group psychotherapy there are opportunities for acting 
out interpersonal conflicts in an atmosphere where learning can 
take place. Thus, the child who feels rejected and activates this 
by provoking the peer group to reject him can be helped to ex- 
plore the phenomenon which this behavior presents. Further, the 
peer group which rejects the child can be worked with as a thera- 
peutic tool to help him give up this defense mechanism for a more 
constructive manner of relating. This holds for sado-masochistic 
patterns as well. At one group session the counselor and therapist 
tried to prevent several boys from attacking a younger, provoking 
member. Michael, the child who was attacked, refused to be 
moved to a point of safety. The boys persisted in plucking his hair, 
and he persisted in remaining where he was. The therapist ob- 
served, “It must be painful for Michael to have his hair plucked, 
yet Michael has made it clear that he does not want this to stop.” 
Later, the boy who was most vicious in pulling Michael’s hair 
began to groom it gently and with meticulous care. Michael 
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seemed to enjoy attention from his peers no matter how it was 
manifested. Active intervention on the part of the psychothera- 
pist to protect Michael was rejected by the child. The communica- 
tion to the group expressing an awareness of Michael’s need to 
punish himself and acceptance of this proved effective in helping 
the group members to desist from the attack through their own con- 
trols rather than those of the adults present. There was evidence 
of rechanneling of aggressive drives to an almost maternal re- 
sponse to Michael by the boy who tenderly petted and groomed 
his hair a few moments after he had viciously plucked it out by 
the roots. 

5. Group psychotherapy offers opportunities for testing out 
relationships with peers and the adult. The testing and exploring 
of one member provides a learning experience for the other mem- 
bers as well. 

6. The group has a potential for developing latent capacities 
for the enjoyment of living and playing and being with others. 
For many children who have learned to fear close personal rela- 
tionships, group therapy provides an experience with peers in 
which the elements of fun and pleasure make a positive contribu- 
tion to treatment goals. 

The initial question is whether it is possible to structure a treat- 
ment situation in an institution where the individual is sent, and 
held, contrary to his will. In essence, it is felt that this question 
may be posed for the individual treatment situation as well as for 
group methods of treatment. The work of Redl and Aichorn in 
institutional or comparabie settings, as well as that of Slavson in 
out-patient clinic settings, has demonstrated that it is possible to 
provide treatment through the medium of the group with children 
and adolescents who initially express strong and violent resistance 
to any attempt to change them or to alter their defenses. Perhaps 
if we recognize that even in more conventional treatment settings, 
resistance to change is considered part of the treatment process, 
we may find that the problem relates to the nature and intensity 
of the resistance rather than to the feasibility of treating persons 
who are removed from society. In essence, what seems valid is that 
the starting point is different in an authoritarian setting, and the 
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initial task of the therapist is a motivational one. The task is to 
be supportive, to reduce tensions and anxieties, and to sensitize 
the group members to the existence of intrapersonal and inter- 
personal conflicts. 

In an institutional setting we may expect the strongest resistance 
to be expressed at the initial encounter of the group with the 
therapist. This may mean that the group therapist in such a situa- 
tion must be prepared to deal with more direct, more forceful, 
and more immediate expressions of hostility and resistance than 
he might anticipate in a private setting where the group is com- 
posed and structured on a voluntary basis. 

Another critical area as regards resistance which must be con- 
sidered and dealt with in the early stages of developing a group 
therapy program is the institutional staff. The resistance expressed 
here may be related to: (1) failure to understand and/or accept 
the process and methods of group therapy; and (2) the fear of 
losing control of the children on the assumption that this medium 
is provocative and exciting and may tend to assume epidemic 
proportions in the institutional community. These fears are not 
without some valid basis and must be worked with jointly by the 
treatment and the institutional staff. 

How, then, to justify the initiation of such a program? Valid 
reasons may be: (1) Its potential for getting involvement when non- 
verbal expressive media are among those first introduced. Here 
reference is made to play therapy groups and to activity therapy 
groups in contrast with discussion or interview therapy groups. 
(2) Its initial similarity to nonthreatening experiences of the chil- 
dren in the play and activity program of the school. The above 
reasons are related to the potential of group therapy in dealing 
with the initial resistance to treatment which one might anticipate 
in an authoritarian setting. This potential is related in part to 
the seductive qualities of the play therapy and activity therapy 
groups. Here we have the factors of play, games, toys, interesting 
materials, and an accepting adult to entice the child into an ex- 
perience which we hope will ultimately effect basic personality 
changes within him. 

There are many who may wince at the implications of the 
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manipulative quality of such a program. How can this be conso- 
nant with treatment goals where treatment is based essentially 
on respect for the individual? Essentially, this must be answered 
by the therapist in his attitudes and basic feelings about the group 
and the individuals within it. Here we must rely on his sensitivity 
to what is expressed in the group therapy session, as well as his 
readiness to accept the children as they are. The way in which the 
therapist relates to the children, his feeling for them, and his 
ability to communicate an attitude of respect for the group mem- 
bers is the critical entity which takes the seductive onus away 
from the basic experience which he provides. Here the role of 
the therapist and the goals and methods of group therapy seem 
interrelated. 

The goal of group psychotherapy is to enable the individual to 
grow and mature and to develop as an adequate human being. 
The expectation is that there will be effected basic changes in 
the personality structure of the individual. These changes may 
be effected as well as manifested in: (1) the way the child per- 
ceives himself; (2) the way the child perceives others; and (g) in 
the way the child relates to his peers and to adults. The essential 
media for effecting these changes are the therapist and the group. 
The specific type of experience and the symbolic tools of expres- 
sion, whether verbal or nonverbal, are also therapeutic media but 
at a different level. Here the difference may be based on what 
kind of situation and what symbolic tools are more within the 
level of tolerance of the child, i.e., least threatening. 

As regards the therapist, what we see here may not seem essen- 
tially different from what one sees in individual treatment situa- 
tions. The role of the therapist may be defined as that of an ac- 
cepting, understanding adult well grounded in the dynamics of 
individual and group behavior. One expects that changes may 
take place in the self-concept of the child as he sees himself ac- 
cepted by the therapist as a person, despite the symptoms which 
he reveals as he relates to the therapist and to other members of 
the group. This is expressed by the therapist’s way of relating to 
the group members, his understanding of them and their defenses, 
and his readiness to respond to their symptoms as psychological 
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defenses rather than as positive or negative behavior. In the child’s 
eyes he may be seen as a symbol of authority, as a protector, as an 
enemy, as a parent, as all-powerful, symbolic of love or hatred, in 
short—according to the child’s needs. We might expect ambiva- 
lence in the child’s initial perception of the therapist and that this 
will be shown by patterns of dependence-independence striving, 
of adience-avoidance, of reaching out for, and fighting against, a 
close relationship. We might anticipate, further, that the need 
to relate and the fear and possible panic induced by the immi- 
nence of a developing relationship will heighten the child’s am- 
bivalence and activate his defenses. 

How does the therapist meet this situation? First there is a 
supportive aspect to the relationship. ‘Fhe child is left free in 
the group to pick his own time to relate to the adult or to his 
peers. If the peer group attacks the withdrawn child or challenges 
his isolated play, the therapist observes for the group just where 
the child is and by his calm acceptance of this supports the child 
without alienating the group. At the same time, the outgoing, 
aggressive child in the group is helped by the therapist who 
demonstrates in his acceptance of the child that a satisfying rela- 
tionship can be experienced on a basis which precludes dominance 
or exploitation. 

How does the therapist use the medium of the group to effect or 
work toward the treatment goals of self-acceptance and social 
adequacy? This can be explored more fruitfully within the various 
structures of three types of groups: the play therapy group, the 
activity therapy group, and the discussion therapy group. 

The play therapy group.—The play therapy group provides a 
more protected and closed atmosphere than any of the other group 
therapy experiences. Here the child who is more infantile and 
dependent in his behavior, or who might be seen as pre-oedipal 
in his arrested stage of development, seems to thrive. Standard 
materials for play therapy are used in a playroom large enough 
to accommodate four active children. The early experiences in 
a play therapy group may consist largely of isolated play with 
sporadic attempts to enter into play with another child. The chil- 
dren tend to look to the therapist for protection and for consid- 
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erable time and attention within the allotted hour. Expressions 
of sibling rivalry and needs to consume the adult are intense 
and vivid in this situation. These are dealt with by demonstrating 
actively and verbally that the child does not lose the love of the 
adult when the adult leaves his side to attend to the needs of 
another child. Frequently the relationships begin between the 
child and the therapist and are gradually extended to other chil- 
dren in the group. The materials and permissive atmosphere en- 
able the children to express their inner conflicts, their anxieties, 
their rejection fears, and their fear and guilt stemming from 
repressed hostility. These are expressed through the medium of 
play using puppets, paints, dolls, blocks, the therapist, and one 
another. 

The activity therapy group.—The activity therapy group is 
geared to working with children who are less dependent and in- 
fantile in their behavior, but who find difficulty in relating to 
peers and/or adults. This experience is provided to help boys who 
have difficulty in playing and living in groups to work through 
their interpersonal conflicts, as well as their feelings of unworthi- 
ness. Here the use of group self-determination as regards choice 
of activities and the norms for group living is drawn on heavily. 
The focus is on the interpersonal relationships and their various 
manifestations. For example, some boys may keep physical as well 
as psychological distance between themselves and others by walk- 
ing ahead of, or behind, the group on its various activities. As 
they find they can relate safely to the therapist they gradually 
move more toward peer relationships. Here the child tends to 
show less dependence on the adult and demonstrates independ- 
ence strivings. The group may test the adult by splitting up on 
trips or striking out in two or three different directions. They may 
respond to the leadership of one of the more aggressive, dominant 
boys, virtually ignoring the therapist. They may test and attack 
the therapist by attacking an isolate or scapegoat in the group. 
These tests and attacks are met by a group exploration of this 
behavior and a sincere, nonjudgmental approach toward under- 
standing what it expresses. 

The discussion therapy group.—The discussion therapy groups 
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are oriented to the exploration of interpersonal and intrapersonal 
conflicts and problems of group living. The impetus for the dis- 
cussion groups was a series of sociodrama sessions held with the 
children in their classrooms. Stories prepared from anecdotal ma- 
terial on interpersonal conflicts of the Wiltwyck children were 
read to them. The conflicts centered on peer problems, peer-adult 
problems, and boy-group problems arising within the Wiltwyck 
community and in the classroom. The stories were unfinished and 
ended on a note of conflict. The children were asked to solve the 
problems presented in the stories by dramatizing the situation. 
The dramas were followed by group discussion of the problems 
and solutions. 

Discussion groups were later held within the framework of the 
group-living situation. House groups were seen on alternate weeks 
with the counselor present. With his role structured as a co-leader, 
the counselor helped the group to define and articulate problems 
arising in the group. These were explored jointly by the group 
and the counselor. The role of the therapist was to facilitate the 
exploration of dynamics operating in the problem, both indi- 
vidual and group. The problems presented ranged from disobe- 
dience and failure to meet group routines to bullying, sex play, 
and boy-counselor relationships. A theme developed in these 
sessions was the responsibility of the group for its erring mem- 
bers. This was used to develop group autonomy as well as feelings 
of belonging and of personal worth. Regular conferences between 
the counselors and group therapists helped to further the thera- 
peutic goals and to extend this approach into the daily living 
situation wherever possible. 

There is a developmental approach in the use of play therapy 
and activity therapy groups. Usually after a period of approxi- 
mately six months the play therapy group members manifest less 
infantile, dependent ways of relating to the adult. There is a shift 
then in the direction of more activities as the play medium. There 
is also greater stress on group autonomy at this time. Many of the 
activity-therapy groups are comprised of children who have pre- 
viously had a group play-therapy experience. 

There is a shift, too, in the balance of permissiveness and limi- 
tations which points up the developmental focus of the group 
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therapy experience. The worker demonstrates respect for the 
group initially by accepting them where they are, with their symp- 
toms—infantile, dependent, submissive, aggressive, impulsive— 
however they are expressed. As the individual members move to- 
ward self-acceptance and social acceptability by their peers, there 
is a gradual shift in the direction of higher expectations by the 
worker. Here belief in the child is manifested by belief in his ca- 
pacity to develop controls and to relate to peers and the adult in 
a more mature manner. This is demonstrated by expectations of 
stronger individual controls, of the group’s ability to develop its 
own norms for co-living, and of growth in the individual’s capacity 
for satisfactory and satisfying relationships. 

As the group is gradually able to build in its own controls it 
needs less and less the support of the therapist. It becomes freer 
and more independent. There is less insistence on help and/or 
attention from the worker. Boys turn more and more to each other 
for help and for the emotional satisfaction of a close relationship. 
They learn that interpersonal relationships need not be based on 
excessive competitive drives, excessive independence strivings, or 
excessive needs to conform, to submit, to be dominated, or to be 
controlled. They learn that human relationships need not be iden- 
tified with exploiting or being exploited. They are free to savor 
the joy of relating for its own sake. 

What has been described is what we did in a particular situation 
with a particular subculture. It has not been presented as a plan 
for others to follow, so much as an experience to be shared and 
explored with you. It is felt that there are no pat answers to the 
problem other than to explore the situation, the culture, the psy- 
chological atmosphere in which one plans to develop such a pro- 
gram. For us the goals and the dynamics have been one: that the 
group and the group members will grow as they feel respected 
and as they learn to respect others. If there is one essential learn- 
ing it seems to be that we must enter such an experience with a 
readiness to learn and to change more than a readiness to teach 
and to change others; that we must enter such an experience with 
knowledge, sensitivity, and humility but not with a prescribed 
formula. The plan, the prescription, the design, must come from 
within the situation rather than from without. 
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Social Group Work in Medical 
Settings 


by GLADYS RYLAND 


Wane RECREATIONAL GROUP ACTIVITIES have been used 
in medical settings for many years and have been considered val- 
uable aids in the treatment process, it is only within fairly recent 
years that social group workers, with their specialized skill in help- 
ing people relate to each other in group situations, have been 
employed in such settings. Gradually, the emphasis has shifted 
from an approach where the main emphasis was upon the recrea- 
tional values of program to one where program activities of many 
kinds are used as tools to aid ill and handicapped people to form 
satisfying relationships with others and gain confidence in their 
ability to meet life outside the hospital. Increased knowledge and 
understanding of developmental needs and individual motivations 
have brought to the fore the belief that social relationships are 
among the most vital aspects of living, whether it be in the home, 
in school, on the job, or in the various community groups of 
which the individual may be a member. One doctor has said that 
of the three vital aspects of work with handicapped children— 
physical rehabilitation to as great an extent as possible; educa- 
tional opportunities; and ability to relate to others in satisfying 
and as nearly normal ways as possible—the last one rates highest 
in importance for their future adjustment in life. 

At the present time, many social group workers are employed 
in medical settings. They are working with the orthopedically 
handicapped, the blind, the deaf, and with patients having a 
variety of medical involvements such as cardiac, metabolic, and 
gastrointestinal dysfunctioning, epilepsy, tuberculosis, and nu- 
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merous chronic diseases. Child guidance centers, psychiatric clinics 
and hospitals, residential treatment homes, children’s institutions, 
special treatment camps, and homes for the aged and chronically 
ill have experimented with social group work services. While 
research into the effects of these programs on the rehabilitation 
process is still limited, there is enough conviction about resultant 
values to make the demand for such workers far exceed the limited 
supply. Perhaps the most definite effect is shown in the diminished 
number and lessened attendance of aged clients in medical clinics 
when recreational and social club groups are made available to 
them. 

The social group worker in the medical setting is a member 
of the social services staff and shares, therefore, the purpose of the 
social caseworkers in rehabilitation of the patients, He is a full- 
fledged member of the clinic or hospital team with his special 
contribution to make. All his work with patients is expected to 
further their well-being and progress toward recovery. 

The social group worker helps patients participate in groups of 
his peers. It is in groups of his peers that the individual finds the 
greatest values related to defining and redefining his understand- 
ing of “normal” community life; groups where the members plan 
and work together; groups where the worker is not an authorita- 
tive figure but a helper, a person who helps the members gain 
increasing skill in determining the group action and taking the 
leadership roles. 

Having an opportunity to consolidate his gains through peer 
relationships is a vital experience for the individual undergoing 
rehabilitation. Usually, he needs a somewhat “protected” experi- 
ence where he can relate to others at his own speed, gradually as- 
sume group roles, and slowly enter into competitive aspects 
similar to those inherent in the regular community. With this 
kind of graduated group experience, he can enter or return to 
normal community life with more assurance of his abilities and 
with more chance for success. 

The social group work program is one of the few places where 
patients have experiences in relating with others on a peer basis; 
it is apt to be the most nearly normal group experience they have. 
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Here they have the aid of the social group worker in helping them 
to assume direction and control of their program and their group. 
While the members of such groups know that the social group is 
part of treatment and come to recognize its special values, their 
relationship with this worker is of somewhat different quality 
from that with other specialists. He is one of the treatment team 
and as such has a responsibility to help members observe the 
limits necessary to safeguard health and promote progress. But he 
is usually not so closely associated, in the patients’ minds, with 
authority as are the doctors, psychiatrists, social caseworkers, psy- 
chologists, nurses, and other therapists. There is more emphasis 
in the social group upon helping the individual use his most nor- 
mal self, more expectancy that he will be able to achieve in the 
area of social responsibilities within the group, than there is con- 
centration upon helping him solve his individual, personal prob- 
lems. While the worker’s purpose is to aid individuals, it might 
help to clarify this by saying again that this is achieved through 
peer groups, not through an individual relationship with the 
worker. I make this statement knowing that some of you will dis- 
agree with me. You may say, for example, that each member of the 
team is concentrating upon the well part of the person. I agree 
with this. There is a difference, however, in the media and pro- 
cedures used, and there is a difference in the relationship, how- 
ever difficult it may be to analyze this difference. This relationship 
is a meaningful one, but it is not so strong or so deep as the one 
with the social caseworker. It is more diffuse, and patients learn 
to relate to others while also learning to share the worker with 
other members. 

Since the main purpose is to help individuals progress to the 
point where they can participate to at least some degree in the 
normal group life of home and community, these groups are seen 
as temporary or transitional experiences. The usual competition 
of group life is minimized, especially in the beginning, and it 
is therefore easier for individuals to participate. Social group 
work experiences are provided which meet individual needs at a 
wide variety of levels and give each member a chance to practice 
the skills of group participation. These include, for example: 
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1. Substitute experiences for those temporarily removed from 

their usual group life 

2. Resocialization experiences for those who have, for a variety 

of reasons, withdrawn from associations with people 

3. Socialization experiences for those who have never had satis- 

factory relations with others 
This does not mean that patients are necessarily divided into 
groups on this basis. Any one group may include among its mem- 
bers some patients needing the first, some the second, and others 
the third experience. , 

As I see it, the special values of social group work are gained 
through: (1) help to participate in the patient group itself; (2) 
encouragement to participate in groups inclusive of well people 
who attend special events; and (g) support in acceptance of refer- 
ral to established community groups where widened social rela- 
tionships may be maintained. 

Since a detailed listing of the values would take several pages 
I shall merely indicate some of the most important ones: 

1. A sense of security and self-worth through being able to par- 

ticipate 
. Acceptance of personal limitations caused by the illness 
Acceptance of treatment plans 
Expression of feelings through program or discussion 
. Development of skills and adjustmental behavior 
. A sense of achievement through accomplishments of the 

group 

7. Changes in attitudes of family, friends, and community peo- 

ple 

8. Feeling of self-confidence in ability to move into community 

life 

It is apparent that some of these values are not exclusive to the 
social group work program; many of them could also be claimed 
by the social caseworker or by other members of the team. It is 
clear, however, that they cannot be secured unless the social group 
worker is a member of the team of specialists within the setting 
and works closely with community groups and agencies. 

The social group worker functions in the medical setting much 
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as he does in any setting providing social group work services. 
There are certain emphases, however. One of these is the increased 
importance given to individualization and the relationship the 
worker must build through contacts with individuals in order to 
facilitate group participation. A second is the important role he 
plays in the formation of groups. A third is the importance of 
choosing suitable program and making the adaptations occasioned 
by the illness or handicaps of patients. A fourth is the constant 
change in the degree of his activity caused by the inabilities of the 
patients, the constant admission and discharge of members, and 
the necessity for him at times temporarily to provide the group 
bond and carry the group values. The fifth is the vital role he must 


- be prepared to play as a member of a team of specialists. The sixth 


is his relationships with community groups and agencies requiring 
constant interpretation of the abilities of discharged patients to 
participate in their groups despite certain limitations. 

There have been many definitions of ‘‘social group work.” Anal- 
ysis of them reveals not so much conflicts as differences in emphasis. 
One thing we seem to be sure about is that “not all work with 
groups is social group work.’” The Group Work Section of the 
National Association of Social Workers in 1956 initiated a study 
of practice which “will attempt to describe social group work 
as a unique combination of knowledge, understanding and skills 
which will distinguish it from all other services to groups and in- 
dividuals.” The Study Committee hopes to arrive at a definition 
upon which Section members will agree. For the present, let me 
quote the definitions now being explored by Section members: 


Social Group Work is defined as a service to groups where the pri- 
mary purpose is to help members improve their social adjustment and 
the secondary purpose is to help the group (whatever its structure) to 
achieve objectives approved by society. This includes interviews with 
individuals for the purpose of helping them in their adjustment to 
their groups and/or accept referral to other social, psychological, or 
educational services. 

Note that this definition assumes that the members of groups re- 
ceiving social group work service have adjustmental problems. It fur- 
ther assumes that there is a diagnostic process through which the 
worker is aware of the nature of the problems of the members, and 
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that the programming in the group is determined by the findings of 
the diagnoses, and finally that the group service is supplemented by 
individualized service. The skills used in this process are not ones ac- 
quired through having a generalized or even specialized knowledge 
of psychology and of program activities. They are acquired through 
application of a wide variety of knowledge in pin-pointed clinical train- 
ing of social group work field instruction.* 


The study further defines ‘“‘work with groups” as follows: 


Work with Groups includes services to groups as a leader, teacher, 
adviser or participant where the primary purpose is to educate, pro- 
mote or initiate action in relation to defined objectives. Work with 
Boards and Committees, staff meetings, in-service training sessions 
for staff and/or volunteers, community committee meetings, classes 
in an agency, school, college or school of social work all fall within 
this category. 

All social workers, regardless of specialization, work with groups of 
the above types. Every professionally educated social worker should 
have the knowledge, understanding and skill to fulfill each of the 
above mentioned roles as needed by the groups within the agencies of 
their employment and in the community. 

The role of the worker in each of these type groups is to help the 
group to achieve its purpose. To fulfill this role the worker uses his 
understanding of human behavior and of the interacting processes 
within the group, but his “eye is upon the ball” of achievement of an 
objective purpose not upon rehabilitation or the emotional growth 
and development of the members of the group. When the latter occurs 
it is a concommitant of the social process and not the primary purpose.* 


If we accept these definitions, at least for the present while the 
Group Work Section is working on this study, then it seems clear 
that the greater part of the work with patients carried by the social 
group worker in the medical setting should be “social group 
work.” Questions arise, however, in attempts to classify the work 
which social caseworkers do with groups of patients or relatives. 
There are numerous hospitals and clinics where such work is 
going on. Social caseworkers meet with groups of patients for such 
purposes as providing orientation to the hospital services, giving 
information about particular handicaps or diseases, discussing 

1 Quoted from the material of the Study of Practice Committee, Group Work Sec- 


tion, N.A.S.W., January, 1956. 
2 Ibid. 
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reactions to illness and to discharge plans. They meet with groups 
of relatives to explain the reactions of patients because of the ill- 
ness, the kind of care they will need upon return home, the need 
for dependency on family members, and often to discuss the rela- 
tives’ feelings about the total situation. Some of this activity arose 
out of a belief that it would save time. This is not necessarily so, 
however, and other more important values have become apparent. 

It is my belief that the social caseworker no more becomes a so- 
cial group worker in such instances than the social group worker 
becomes a social caseworker when he has an interview with a mem- 
ber. It is my opinion that the social caseworker is more apt to be 
doing “work with groups” and the social group worker is making 
use of the interview for the purpose of “‘aiding in group adjust- 
ment or facilitating referral to other services.”” Neither worker has 
the education, background, or experience to carry the specialized 
role of the other, at least at this stage of our development. With 
both workers, the real question under consideration is the kind 
and amount of course content, type of field instruction and work 
experience needed to make it possible for them to carry the par- 
ticular responsibilities of their jobs successfully. Social group work 
did not invent the “group,” nor did social casework create the 
“interview.” Both employ a different use of them than other 
specialists using group and interview methods. In that use lies part 
of the uniqueness of social work and of the two specializations. 

In my opinion, neither social casework nor social group work 
substitutes for the other. Nor does the use of group methods by 
the social caseworker or the use of the interview by the social 
group worker substitute for the other service. There are individ- 
ual patients who, for a given period of time, are better able to use 
one service than the other. This is sometimes related to the par- 
ticular age group; for example, there are some indications that 
adolescents can make better use of group experience than of indi- 
vidual interviews. There are also great individual differences in 
patients, some securing more from the individual conference, 
others more from the group experience; at another period, the abil- 
ity to make use of experiences may be reversed. For many patients, 
one experience supplements the other and speeds the process of re- 
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covery. At the present stage in the development of social work, it 
is this supplementation and integration of services which are the 
most important consideration. 

Sharing of information is most effectively done when both 
workers are of somewhat equal stature professionally and have re- 
spect for each other’s contribution to the welfare of the patients. 
In hospitals which employ only one social group worker, therefore, 
his educational background and experience should approximate 
that of the social casework supervisor and he should have similar 
status on the staff. 

Sharing or pooling of information and working out joint goals 
for work with each patient come about in many ways. The first is 
the regular staff meetings (perhaps also ward rounds) of the team 
where the social group worker's observations of the patients’ re- 
actions in groups contribute to the total picture and aid in diag- 
nostic and treatment plans. A second is the joint conferences 
which both workers may have with a doctor about specific patients. 
A third method is the regular staff meetings of the total social serv- 
ices staff. A fourth is the planned conferences and the informal 
contacts which the two workers have in regard to individual pa- 
tients or a given group of patients. In all these plans the most im- 
portant thing is to be clear about the kind and extent of informa- 
tion needed in order to secure the integration which best serves 
the patient through improving the quality of the services given by 
both workers. 

Recording is another method which implements integration of 
services. The records of each worker should be available to the 
other if desired. When periodic individual summaries are written 
by the social group worker for the medical chart or folder, it is 
helpful if the social caseworker receives a copy for his file.* Numer- 
ous examples could be given of the integration of all services of 
the team, but especially of the ways in which the two social work- 
ers integrate their services. Another method advancing coopera- 
tion is the occasional presence of the social caseworker at a regular 

3 Procedures vary in hospitals, but usually the chief of the services receives a copy 


of the group record or a summary of the significant happenings in order to keep in- 
formed of the progress of individual patients and the group. 
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group meeting for a short period of time; in most instances, if 
carefully planned, such attendance increases the patients’ aware- 
ness of his interest in them. Social events such as parties and dances 
give social caseworkers a chance to observe their patients in more 
normal social settings. There are always tasks that a worker can 
help to carry out which will not only give him 2 special role but 
will also provide real assistance to the other worker. 

There is still much to be learned about the selection of patients 
for groups. Obviously, they must be in the hospital for a period of 
time if they are to secure many of the values of the group. There 
are many instances, however, where children who remain in the 
hospital for only a few days feel more at home and less frightened 
of the new experience because they are included in an informal 
play group. 

In general, it may be said that: (1) there must be enough simi- 
larities among the patients to provide some semblance of a bond; 
(2) there should be enough differences to provide variety of stimu- 
lation; and (3) there should be more than one individual repre- 
senting an outstanding difference. Every group is unique just as 
every individual is unique. With all our planning we can never 
be quite sure ahead of time just how a given collection of indi- 
viduals will work out. The social group worker knows that the 
group must develop enough of the characteristics of a group to be 
of benefit to its members, but must not become so tight a group 
that its members hate to leave the hospital. Finding the middle 
ground of a group that increases the ability of its members to re- 
turn to family and community with added strengths is the prob- 
lem to be solved. 

In terms of similarities, one tendency is to regard the particular 
illness or handicap as providing the basis for a bond. Groups are 
formed of orthopedic patients, polio patients, cardiac patients, dia- 
betic patients, and so on. Usually they are on the same ward, and 
it is natural to use this basis, especially if the patients are confined 
to bed. The illness may or may not provide a bond, for many other 
factors enter in, varying to some degree with the age of the pa- 
tients and their previous social experiences. With children’s 
groups, for example, maintaining a somewhat limited age range 
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becomes important, while a much wider age range can be assimi- 
lated by an adult group. Race, nationality, and cultural back- 
ground, while often of lesser importance in the hospital setting, 
do influence groupings. With adult groups, educational and occu- 
pational background and social class status may become quite im- 
portant, especially when dealing with patients about ready for 
discharge. The social group in the hospital must have some of the 
typical elements of regular community groups. 

Some groups are based on special interests, such as dramatics, 
music, or the ward newspaper; here the interest in the activity 
and the skills of individuals provide the bond, and membership 
may cut across a variety of illnesses and the other factors men- 
tioned. Other groups, involving discussion about illness-related 
problems, are based on common adjustment problems. Sometimes 
all the patients assigned to a particular doctor are formed into a 
group. Again, such factors as the hospital schedule, especially in 
regard to treatment hours and treatment groups, affect groupings. 

In relation to the inclusion of differences, several considerations 
come to mind. Some of the most obvious are race, age, sex, occupa- 
tion, education, as well as different illnesses and handicaps. It is 
important to include more than one person who is different in 
age, sex, race, illness or handicap, educational or occupational 
background, social status or personality. A single Negro in a group 
of white patients, one aged patient in a group of young adults, a 
lone man or woman in a group of the opposite sex, one lawyer 
or professional person in a group of laborers, may not provide 
the best experience for the individual or the group and may create 
special difficulties for the worker to handle. One of the most im- 
portant factors to be considered, however, is the personalities of 
the patients and how they are reacting to illness. A group com- 
posed entirely of patients who have retreated into sullen silence 
or into unreality, or one composed only of patients who are openly 
hostile and aggressive, does not provide the best starting point. 
A silent group needs a few talkers, provided they are not too 
orally aggressive; a hostile group would frighten a withdrawn 
patient unless he felt the support of a few other withdrawn ones. 

Related to the personality of the patients is their state of readi- 
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ness and desire for the kind of group experience planned. One of 
the questions most difficult to answer is the extent and kind of 
previous group experiences of the patients. A second one is the 
nature and quality of the individual patient’s participation in 
these groups. Out of these two grows a consideration of his present 
readiness for group participation and the kind of participation— 
the kind of role—he may be expected to play. This is a place 
where the observations of the nurses and aides are invaluable for 
they see the hour-by-hour life on the ward. Every group needs 
some leaders and promoters, some instigators, some followers 
and cooperators, some talkers, some quiet members. If all are 
quiet and withdrawn or able only to follow, the worker is apt 
to be the person who must not only begin but must continue to 
carry the burden of planning and carrying out the program for 
a long period of time. If everyone wants to be the leader, the 
worker will be constantly having to help them work out serious 
conflicts which may even be too difficult for them to withstand. 
Under such conditions the group will not succeed. 

Groups formed by social caseworkers, whether composed of 
patients or relatives, tend to follow some of the same patterns but 
are usually related to discussion of particular problem areas. Thus, 
patients undergoing similar experiences are apt to be selected. 
Groups of relatives sometimes have to be formed on the basis of 
who can attend at a given time on a given day or evening. 

Perhaps the best procedure for group formation is to consider 
first the purpose of the group; then to become as well informed 
about the patients as possible. After that the worker must use his 
best professional judgment. After the group is under way, he 
must be alert to evaluate whether or not it is serving its purpose 
and make changes as possible or desired in order to increase its 
effectiveness. And it is well to remember that there are always 
exceptions to every rule. 











Group Living Experiences in 
Camping 


by SAM KADISON 


Tre CAMP EXPERIENCE is a many-sided one. The public, 
in general, envisions camping as a wholesome summer interlude 
where sports, hiking, and outdoor fun contribute to a child’s 
physical well-being. Religious and cultural organizations of many 
descriptions see in camping an intensive opportunity to transmit 
distinctive values to the children of their membership. Private 
camps combine two or more of these broad characteristics in the 
goals they set for their clientele. Some camps are devoted largely 
to music, drama, or the plastic arts. And within the past fifteen 
years several hospitals and institutions devoted to the rehabilita- 
tion of the physically handicapped have provided a specific oppor- 
tunity in camping for the mentally retarded child, the orthopedi- 
cally handicapped youngster, the child with cardiac involvement, 
and even the diabetic. 

Add to this the family camp, the mother-and-child camp, and 
the camp for older adults and the intricate tapestry is almost 
complete. In this wide range of service to the population, where 
a multiplicity of goals has been built into the service, is there any 
one or even two definitive elements in the camping experience 
which are characteristic of, or fundamental to, camping? 

From the viewpoint of the practitioner who has devoted his 
years to the understanding and refinement of this phase of human 
service, camping must be, superimposed upon all else, an outdoor 
experience. All the adventure, exploration, and discovery, the 
close contact with the world of forest, lakes, rivers, and animal 
life provide the raw materials without which the camping expe- 
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rience is at best a limited exercise. To the social worker, camping 
presents still another opportunity and one which is altogether 
special and rewarding: camping, irrespective of its auspices or 
the derivation of its clientele, is a group living experience. The 
weaving together of these two experiences, group living in the 
out-of-doors, brings us close to a fairly sharp description and per- 
haps even to a definition of the distinctions in camp life. 

As social workers, it is natural that our particular concern in 
this discussion is the group living experience in camping. It is in 
this aspect of the many-sided experience that social work as a 
professional discipline can continue to make a most useful con- 
tribution. For whatever may be the peculiarities of the camp lo- 
cale and the outdoor specialties indigenous to the experience, the 
denominator common to us all is that camp is a society of human 
beings, each with his hopes, his fears, and his struggle to be loved 
and to be recognized. This is the constant that besets the coun- 
selor, the nurse, the dietician, the maintenance man—the whole 
staff. And while we cannot in a hospital, for example, expect that 
each member of a polyglot staff be attuned equally to the needs of 
the patients, we do have confidence that the administration is 
clear about its goals and that a pattern for effective service will 
be devised, based upon the best that is currently known and 
thought. We may similarly hope that somewhat the same clarity 
is available to us in the service of camp clientele; only here the 
pinpoint of service is not the individual alone but the individual 
in the group to which he adheres and the group in and of itself. 

Now it must be clear that when we discuss group living at camp 
we are making a clear distinction between such a group and the 
group into which a child is plunged, willy-nilly, in his neighbor- 
hood. The neighborhood group—at whatever age—is an indis- 
criminate association, natural and unsupervised. It is a normal 
and frequently wholesome situation. But even when it presents 
major troubles for the group or its individual members it is a 
life experience that cannot and should not be avoided. The camp 
group, on the other hand, is a supervised group. Most often it is 
fabricated, put together on the basis of a homogeneous age span 
and other background considerations. The camp group is pur- 
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posive; it should bring to its membership new awareness of the 
role of leadership, the values of cooperative planning, and the 
pleasures and rewards of democratic know-how in arriving at big 
and little decisions. In a very real sense, then, it could easily be 
argued that a carefully supervised group experience can prepare 
youngsters at camp for the inevitable relationship to the hurly- 
burly of the natural neighborhood association. It can marshal a 
child’s strength to meet with reasonable equanimity an overbear- 
ing peer-leader; or the indecisiveness of groups unable to decide 
what game to play, or even what may be right and wrong in the 
code of their gang. 

Admittedly, these are sanguine results arising from group ex- 
perience in camp. But they are not necessarily remote or theo- 
retical. Group workers have labored in this vineyard in camp 
and elsewhere for almost four decades. How can they be achieved 
in camp? 

There needs to be an essential concern for goals, or why is the 
camp in business? If we agree that camp is primarily, or very 
largely, a group experience, the group must be given the chance 
to function with reasonable freedom. And the camp administra- 
tion, regardless of auspices, must accommodate and devise its 
procedures to make this susceptible of achievement. This places 
a supervisory onus upon the camp director, program director, 
division or unit leader, and counselor which requires genuine 
skill and understanding of group as well as individual behavior. 
Groups in this setting may choose the kind of program that carries 
excitement and adventure with it. Do we want to build a hide- 
away of our own? Where shall we build it? What tools do we 
need? How long will it take us? Who can help us? What will we 
do with it when we complete it? 

Or—here are seven days in the week. Certain things we must 
do. . . . We have to eat at certain times. . . . We have laundry 
and clean-up problems. . . . But there are many hours for us to 
plan for ourselves. Do we need other groups to coordinate our 
evening plans? Whom must we see to clear the use of the baseball 
field? How do we requisition boats? What tests must we pass be- 
fore we take our canoe trip? 
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This freedom to plan, this freedom to think, is the equivalent of 
the right to learn. And children, who are frequently surrounded 
throughout the year with plans which, perhaps of necessity, are 
conceived for them by adults may in this freedom acquire a new 
skill—a basic skill in their struggle for maturity: the ability 
effectively to work and plan with others. 

In some ways, from the viewpoint of camp, this is like throwing 
open a Pandora’s box. All things come trooping out. To the camp 
administration that revels in tidy schedules, with groups predict- 
ably moving from place to place according to schedules long pre- 
arranged, this program method is fraught with difficulty. And it 
is. Many children find it initially confusing. In their confusion 
they may be dispirited. The temptation*for the counselor to “do” 
for them is entirely real. The “rule-or-ruin” leader makes his 
play. How will the group handle him? The group elects a project 
which is bizarre and is likely to meet with failure. What is the 
job of the counselor here? Or listen to the wail of the counselor: 
“They won’t do anything at all!” Despite the many problems, how- 
ever, something begins to emerge in this program pattern: staff 
members are working with children, not scheming for them. What 
arises in the byplay and the give-and-take of the group arises where 
the camp staff can see the behavior, deal with it, and now and 
then help the children to resolve problems together. A camp pro- 
gram which keeps the lid on the box in the interest of administra- 
tive convenience minimizes this potential in the camp experience 
and in a very real sense may contribute to the protracted depend- 
ency needs of a youngster. Obviously, this program will be geared, 
in distinctive ways, to the differing needs of age groups, and also 
to the differing needs of groups as these are made manifest. 
Clearly, some groups will exhibit a readiness for such group 
experiences more swiftly than others. It may be that building 
specific structures into the program in support of some groups 
may be prudent and even mandatory. How we achieve the goals 
of group self-realization will thus vary, based upon the professional 
estimate of the problem. 

All of this, of course, suggests professional supervision. Now it 
would be impossible for most camps to employ counseling staffs 
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composed entirely of trained group workers. Camp, as previously 
emphasized, is a group experience, but it takes place in a special 
setting. The shortage of trained professional group workers would 
make palpably absurd the notion that each counselor must be a 
trained group worker, unless the camp be organized for labora- 
tory purposes. Staff must combine, therefore, many skills and 
talents without which the rich recreational advantages of camp 
are watered down. But unit supervision, where fully trained work- 
ers can be helpful to seven or nine counselors, gives administrative 
and professional support to the pattern: Such support can make 
highly sensitive a program which is still characterized by baseball, 
swimming, pioneering, and the host of program devices which 
are the happy and traditional repertoire of the camp summer. 

Many thinking practitioners express concern about the heavy 
emphasis on the group factor in camping. If we must function as 
members of a group is it not equally true that we must function 
as well-integrated individuals also? What room is there in the 
camp program for individuation? Is not true creativity often 
fashioned in loneliness? 

This is a valid concern but perhaps not so prepossessing a prob- 
lem as it is often made to seem. Dr. M. Robert Gomberg, Execu- 
tive Director of the Jewish Family Service of New York, observed 
at a recent Jewish Welfare Board conference in New York: 

Any concept of mental health is meaningful only insofar as it ap- 
praises the relationship of one man to his fellow man. There, healthy 
adaptation is necessary to good mental health . . . 

The healthy person accepts this conformity as an expression of his 
maturation, of the fulfillment of his social nature—without the sense 
of deprivation that is felt by young children when they are first forced 
to accept the standards of society. 

The mature person has within himself a natural fusion of I and 
Thou in which the individual is a separate, identifiable entity, and is 
also a functioning productive . . . member of the group. 

The “I” in the camp summer is in many ways an inevitable 
constant, especially if the program tempo is attuned to the leisure- 
liness of the summer and some of the joys of slow motion. Seeing 
the sun dip away into the lake for the day is, or can be, a distinctly 
lonely and highly individualized experience. The broad expanse 
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of visual loveliness that often surrounds the life of a child in 
camp can find individual expression and feeling in writing camp- 
fire dramatics and in the evaluative bull sessions with friends and 
counselors. A child is an individual with individual apperception, 
whether he is fishing or at home plate finding it within himself to 
meet the ball and pull his team ahead. The melding of “I” and 
“the group” is in the overview of life itself the measure of the full 
person. It is often impossible to understand the formation or pres- 
ent condition of an individual except as it is in relationship to his 
fellows. 

The group experience at camp catches up not only the worker 
and the camper but the camper’s parents. Parents frequently 
underscore their interest in knowing how their children react in 
a group situation: “I saw my child at a Scout meeting the other 
day and I didn’t recognize him—he seemed to act so differently!” 
The position of parents in the entire camp group experience is 
another dimension of the problem. It is an interesting one, an 
important one, and a much maligned one. Traditionally, parents 
would visit camp on a specified day, and in less sophisticated 
times they were given the privilege of peering at their children 
through wire gates. What is critical for us to recall, however, is 
that the camp setup, because of its wide public acceptance, fre- 
quently is the only contact the parent has with social work as a 
thoughtful method in meeting the needs of his youngster. This is 
a public opportunity of considerable size. A mass confrontation, 
on a usual visiting day, of hot and anxious parents is not in the 
best interests of interpretation—neither of camp generally nor of 
the child’s special experience. Parents of campers are entitled to 
know and understand the goals and the methods of the operation. 
One of the striking contributions that social work has made to 
camping is the recognition that parents have the right to know and 
the obligation to know, even though they seem casual or indiffer- 
ent about the results we hope to attain. 

Mass parent visitation is, to put it gently, somewhat awkward. 
Camps would find it socially useful to have parents visit at their 
own convenience and be thus enabled to consult thoughtfully 
and without pressure concerning their children. Administratively, 
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this poses still newer problems; but the issue here is not admin- 
istrative convenience, rather it is the establishment of a whole- 
some and helpful relationship to Moms and Dads who warrant 
an expenditure of professional time. Pre-ccamp group meetings of 
parents have value in that parents, in a group setting, are relieved 
to learn that their fears and their hopes for their kids at camp are 
not thoroughly unique. Similar group meetings, at camp itself, 
where the issues are live and immediate, assure the parents’ view 
of an airing in an altogether socially acceptable situation. 

In parallel lines the same concerns obtain with regard to case- 
work agencies referring children to camp. Caseworkers should 
have reasonably free access to camp during the summer. They 
should know in intimate detail the professional trials and tri- 
umphs of the work. Two-way communication between camp and 
the referral agency is not a matter of paper work or reportage 
alone. Caseworkers who do not see camp in action and cannot 
share their own concerns for their clientele with the administra- 
tion miss the “feel” of the efficacy of the group process and per- 
haps blunt their own ability to judge whether camp and its works 
may be helpful at all. 

Now, no camp arrives at the performance of its group job 
without reference to the large group living patterns of all those 
close to the camp. In a true sense, camp is a world in miniature 
albeit a child’s world. The parents are a part of it, not a vestigial 
element. The casework agencies, as we have seen, take the camp 
into professional partnership. And the camp staff is the working 
corps who breathe life into the bones of our academic preoccupa- 
tion. The staff is also a group at camp, and their experience as a 
group activates the character of the experience of the camp cli- 
entele. Establishing a working team dedicated to helping children 
grow well is not an altogether simple business when the staff de- 
rives from various disciplines, although it would be grievous to 
suspect that the social work edifice is the last refuge of dedication. 
What is pertinent here, however, is that group work is a distinctly 
democratic product of American thought, and our working meth- 
ods with staff members ought to be shot through with the flavor 
of working with, rather than deciding for, staff people. This is 
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tricky, and it bears forcefully upon the entire character of group 
living at camp. It bears with equal force upon the meaning that 
camp has today and always will have in the business of strength- 
ening a free society, respectful of individual rights. If the staff 
share in decision-making at reasonable points in the process of 
life at camp, they will be freer to involve children, at their differ- 
ing levels of readiness, in the same privileges. Since camp is a 
little slice of the world at large, staff consists not merely of the 
counselors, but includes all who carry out the operation and add 
to the sweetness of the common life. In the sense of the democracy 
of group experiences, the dedication to the general welfare, and 
the finely drawn concern for each person camp can maintain a 
therapeutic kind of environment. In the making of this environ- 
ment all have a share if the administration encourages participa- 
tion in decision-making wherever possible. 

Part of this decision-making deals with, for example, service 
to children who are “different.” Any slice of the world, taken 
from any of its parts, will include children who have problems. 
They are too tall, too short; they have pronounced acne; they are 
deaf; they have speech disturbances. Can we serve them all? What 
bearing does the inclusion of such children have upon group 
experiences? In cooperation with the field of medicine and the 
broad social work family, camps have included within their serv- 
ice many children whose “differentness” transcends workaday 
problems. As previously mentioned, we are exploring the inclusion 
of children who have fairly severe handicaps. We do this in close 
consultation with doctors and with our own staff people. We do 
this not only because the camping experience may prove useful to 
the handicapped child, but because including him may prove 
eminently useful to the child who is “normal.” 

How do we relate to people who are different from us? Differ- 
ences in people are manifold, involving religious, cultural, and 
many physical variations. If democracy is to avoid the tragedy of 
sameness, respect for, and understanding of, differences of any 
kind must be the taproot of democratic learning. But this is more 
than democratic learning in the broad ideological sense; it means 
learning how to help other people to be happy and how to draw 
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from them the sealed-in treasures they have yet to reveal to us. It 
is a happy thing that we have reached the point in our service to 
groups at camp and elsewhere where we are devoting major efforts 
in thinking and in action to those who may have one or another 
physical deprivation. Unless the deprivation is so disabling as to 
carry with it major dangers to life itself, there is a vital place in 
normal society for all people—and that place is not limited to 
“special” groups, earmarked for compassionate exclusion. The 
group learning that takes place in camp under circumstances of 
group living is in the highest sense of-love for one’s fellow. At 
camp, where one child lives side by side with another, learning 
becomes a bilateral experience. 

The notion of what constitutes a “handicap” is surely not physi- 
cal alone. Social workers know, more readily perhaps than many/,, J 
people, that some of these handicaps are behavioral. When is a\/ _ 
behavior problem so severe as to be inadmissible at camp? Prob- 
ably when we have clear foreknowledge that it may entail poten- 
tial physical danger to others. But what of other dangers, such as 
behavior contagion, corruption of values, “bad habits’ to be 
transmitted? This, of course, is a matter for careful professional 
estimate. It becomes a matter, too, for consideration of how much 
we know about grouping children to start with. The ego strength 
of some groups may be sufficient to handle the untoward behavior 
of a child who has certain kinds of behavior disturbances. As we 
review with the physician the meaning of camp for a physically 
handicapped child, so the same reviews and judgments must be 
made with caseworkers, psychiatrists, and other competent re- 
sources. The group worker cannot be all things to all people, and 
he cannot be expected to possess the professional ambidexterity 
to deal with his little world with equal proficiency in all areas. 
The measure of proficiency, indeed, is frequently the ability to 
know where to seek help. But the professional animation, if you 
will, must be there: the willingness to be helpful if there is rea- 
sonable assurance of safeguards and of available help wherever 
possible. What all this adds up to, then, is that the group experi- 
ence with children at camp is repiete with possibilities for enor- 
mous good, and for some serious dangers. Camp is not equally help- 
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ful to all children, and to some it can be downright harmful. What 
happens at camp, therefore, is not the private business of the camp 
board and the camp director; it is, in the social work sense, every- 
body’s business. As group work is itself a method of work deriving 
its knowledge from countless sources, so camp relies upon the 
guidance and understanding of parents, colleagues, and the broad 
community it attempts to serve. 

The group experience at camp has been influenced by physical 
education, by thoughtful recreationists, by conservation people, 
and by the whole outdoor tradition of American woodsmen. But 
the history of camping, in modern terms, is most strongly influ- 
enced by education and, more recently, by social work. This recent 
contribution has galvanized, and may perhaps revolutionize, the 
quality and the directions of camp experience in America. For 
with all its many influences, there is nothing more vital than the 
quality of the group experience, since this is the single phenome- 
non common to any organized camp that exists in the nation 
today. This group experience must be free to seek its level, it must 
be firm and courageous about its espousal of democratic principle, 
it must gain quality and content at the expense of administrative 
gimmicks and conveniences. 











The Day Center for the Aged— 
a Multifunctional Service 


by GERTRUDE LANDAU 


Those MEMBERS OF OUR AGED POPULATION who seek the 
services of social workers, whether through public assistance, hos- 
pitals, or the intake department of homes for the aged and the like, 
have one outstanding problem in common—they are all lonely. 
Time has taken away the contacts formerly provided by their fam- 
ilies, their jobs, and their social relationships. Therefore, a day 
center attracts them because it promises relief from this isolation. 
Some, perhaps, may be aware that they have more complex needs 
than merely that of being with people. But the reason most fre- 
quently given by a newcomer is his desire for human contact. 

Indeed, when the first day center was opened in New York City, 
the reason for what was then a novel service was mainly to bring to- 
gether the many lonely clients of the Department of Welfare. No 
previous experience was available to indicate how many other, 
diverse needs were masked behind this isolation of the older citi- 
zen. Yet this diversity of needs, once perceived, inevitably led to 
multiservice programming. 

The William Hodson Community Center is located in the 
Bronx borough of New York City. It has been in existence for 
over twelve years and is jointly sponsored by the New York City 
Department of Welfare and a voluntary board of directors. We 
serve a clientele of some eight hundred men and women of the 
age range from sixty to ninety. We are located in a large, old pub- 
lic building and are open from nine to five, five days a week. 

The early days of planning for this pioneer day center saw it 
as a resource for relief from both the inactivity and the loneliness 
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of its clients, and therefore it was felt that social and recreational 
facilities would suffice. No provision was made for professional 
guidance or for the services of a staff. But it soon became appar- 
ent that the older person needed help in forming relationships 
and in making use of neglected strengths and skills. Thus social 
group work service was the first social work technique to be used 
in this new setting. It was through the use of group work skills 
that the worker could learn to know the individuals and to help 
them in their interpersonal relationships, to discover their in- 
terests, and thus to develop a program aimed at satisfying their 
basic human needs. Among these are the need for self-esteem, for 
achievement and recognition and status with others, for friendly 
relationships, and for a feeling of usefulnéss and of being wanted. 

Over the years, through group work techniques, we have de- 
veloped a varied program, including music, dramatics, crafts, dis- 
cussion groups, music and art appreciation, recreational events, 
and organizational activities involving self-government, commit- 
tees, and the like. In most of this program our attention, as group 
workers, is focused on these basic needs, using the specific pro- 
gram features as a tool for satisfying them. For instance, it is ob- 
vious that whether it be in self-government or in a discussion 
group, the participants have an opportunity of feeling that they 
belong to an active and worth-while community and that the 
specific activity has meaning to themselves and to the rest of this 
community. 

Group work programming is not the only kind offered at such 
centers. Adult education, of which our painting classes are an ex- 
ample, plays an important role. Perhaps it is significant of the 
need for diversified services that our clientele, many of them 
foreign-born, early asked for classes in English and citizenship. A 
teacher was provided by the Board of Education for this purpose. 
While these facilities for self-improvement were always available 
in the community, older people were ignorant of, and generally 
reluctant to join, classes for the general public. Moreover, since 
many of our clients spend as many as thirty-five hours a week at 
the Center, they are glad to have varied interests and activities. 
The element of contagion serves as a stimulation. Even the few 
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who come exclusively for adult education are often attracted to 
other activities. 

Lest we lead you to believe that we have only to dream up an 
activity and then present it, to find an enthusiastic response, may 
we describe the actual process of discovering an interest, wooing 
participation, and then measuring progress in achieving its goals, 
both in terms of individuals and of the group? 

We selected nutrition because we thought this would be a topic 
of general interest, since our clients made so many comments on 
the subject of food, frequently mentioning problems of market- 
ing, special diets, and favorite recipes. As always, we began by 
presenting the subject matter to the total membership. This was 
done through several talks by a home economist and by a doctor 
specializing in the relation of diets to health problems, and with 
some lively movies on nutrition. 

These gave us points of reference for discussing the possibility 
of having a nutrition group at the Center and enabled us to gauge 
whether there would be response to such a feature. We have a 
majority of men at the Center, and the staff had hoped that par- 
ticularly those living alone would see the program as an oppor- 
tunity of learning how to prepare better meals for themselves. 
They were anything but attracted by this challenge for self- 
improvement. They stayed away in droves, and the few who did 
audit the activity were conspicuously sheepish and perhaps only 
lured by the free samples at the end of the hour. The women who 
came, however, were mostly those who lacked confidence in join- 
ing an activity where they felt they might not be able to keep up 
with the others. 

We had planned to teach food values, inexpensive recipes, and 
marketing skill. But this barrage of improving purposes left the 
group respectfully passive. The worker, therefore, switched to 
asking them their favorite recipes. This brought the liveliest re- 
sponse, and she skillfully suggested that each member in turn 
demonstrate a recipe. Participation was quick and self-confident, 
tongues wagged, and an enjoyable group feeling sprang up. The 
group as a whole next gained status in the Center by making plans 
to bake for the Spring Festival. Their project was then written 
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up for the Center’s publication, and both the whole group and 
each individual felt that they had emerged from obscurity to rec- 
ognition and praise. Now that this group feeling is growing so 
vigorously, we still hope that at some future date they may become 
ready to explore the knowledge of nutrition values and costs and 
the skills of marketing. By then, this expansion of their present 
satisfying experience will be supported by the dynamics of inter- 
group feeling and interest. 

We feel that the course of this response is typical of the develop- 
ment of a group interest: the need to join something in which one 
feels secure; the passivity while it is threateningly unfamiliar; the 
swift release of interest when the topic is moved within the range 
of each individual; the eagerness over béing able to extend the 
activity to serve the whole Center; and the resulting self-confi- 
dence which leads, like extending ripples, to many signs of in- 
creased participation in the total community. 

The emphasis in recent years on the value of hobbies for older 
people is a familiar one. Yet we have found hobbies no more or 
no less important than all other program activities. Different indi- 
viduals may derive different kinds of satisfaction from the same 
craft activity. To some, the achievement itself is satisfying. To 
others, the work is more important as an opportunity to make 
satisfying relationships. Since activity in arts and crafts already 
showed such diversity of satisfaction, it was felt that an occupa- 
tional therapist would be best qualified to lead the program. Not 
only would she have the necessary skills and be alert to these 
diverse responses, but her special training would also enable her to 
evaluate physical disabilities. Thus she would know when to 
limit and when to expand appropriate craft activity. 

In this setting the occupational therapist functions differently 
than in a hospital or institution. She does not receive the physi- 
cian’s instructions, and, moreover, the clients are responding on 
the basis of interest rather than for health reasons. However, we 
have had a few cases referred for occupational therapy from a 
hospital which has no outpatient occupational therapy services. 
In these instances, the occupational therapy has proven to be an 
important service toward the rehabilitation of an older person. 
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We have said that it was through the use of group work skills 
that the worker could learn to know the individual and to help 
him in a community where the clients spend the day and which 
is almost their sole social resource. Knowledge of the individual 
inevitably leads to casework problems. Our clients tend to bring 
a variety of small practical problems for advice, help, and counsel- 
ing. The fact that they do is again significant of their isolation; 
they have no one else with whom to talk over their daily worries. 
Later years bring many physical disabilities to which people make 
an amazing adjustment, but which leave with them areas of de- 
pendence. Such disabilities are defective hearing; arthritic hands; 
failing eyesight, which often brings our clients to seek help for 
such simple services as writing a letter, filling out an application 
form for rent adjustment, Social Security, or public housing. 
(There are no community facilities for such services other than 
expensive public stenographers.) Yet often these daily worries are 
the avenues by which they reveal more intricate problems for 
which they need supportive help. 

At the time that the Center started, there were few agencies 
willing to accept referrals of an older client, mainly because they 
could not foresee a good prognosis. Therefore, and also because 
of our continuity of contact, we were forced to counsel in a wide 
range of problems. Where we have been able to offer intensive 
casework help, we have found a response and a flexibility beyond 
what one might have expected. Mr. S., aged seventy-six, may serve 
as an example. He is a retired shoe worker whom we have known 
for the past three years. During this period he often left the city 
for several weeks at a time to visit a sister in another state. Upon 
his return from one rather prolonged trip, Mr. S. inquired 
whether we knew of an available furnished room. He had spent 
the previous night with the son of a former friend, but could not 
continue to stay there. His belongings were at his sister’s home, 
and he could not decide whether to remain with her or to return 
permanently to New York. 

As we helped him to explore the best possible plan, Mr. S. re- 
vealed his attitude toward his sister and her family, his own finan- 
cial insecurity, his fears of ill health, and his need for reassurance 
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and support in solving these many problems. Over a period of 
several weeks, he realized that he would be more content to live 
in New York and only spend an occasional week end as his sister's 
guest. He decided that the medical care available in New York 
is more satisfactory. He also realized that his income from Social 
Security, supplemented by his savings, would be adequate for 
several years. Though the furnished room to which we referred 
him proved to be unsatisfactory, it did not upset him to have to 
find a more comfortable place and to move again. Though he is 
not yet deeply involved in any program feature at the Center, he 
has begun to make friends and to show an interest in the Center's 
management. Each of the specific factors in the tangle of worries 
connected with his living with his sister was not only exposed, but 
he was able to find a satisfactory solution for each one and, re- 
lieved of this burden, he now seems free to orient himself to a new 
environment of social contacts. 

While giving casework service, whether short-term or intensive, 


) our staff uses the opportunity to know the individual and to mo- 


tivate him into greater participation in the Center’s total program. 
As the members themselves began to recognize the importance of 
the Center in their lives, they made many suggestions to add to its 
convenience and comfort. Thus there are now many established 
services which reflect this need to use the Center for their total 
requirements. The cafeteria, the barber shop, the clothing repairs, 
not only meet daily needs of comfort and economy but enable 
those who perform these services to apply their skills for the bene- 
fit of the total community. 

Community organization is still another social work technique 
practiced at the center. At first this discipline was important to 
acquaint the community both with the existence of our program 
and with the needs of older people. When our limited space made 
it impossible to serve all the older clients who applied to us, we 
were instrumental in persuading existing neighborhood houses 
to use their facilities to develop full- or part-time programs to take 
care of the overflow. 

When we recognized the need for a summer vacation program 
for older people, we won the cooperation of a camp which per- 
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mitted us to conduct experimental trips. As a result, the camp 
realized the need of also serving this segment of the population 
‘and developed a camp especially designed for older people. 
Though our agency no longer operates any camp program, we 
serve as the referral agency and subsidize the summer vacation 
trips. 

Even the instituting of a student training project was made 
possible only through the use of community organization tech- 
niques—recognizing the need for trained personnel, bringing this 
to the attention of the schools of social ‘work, and involving foun- 
dations in support of the project. And it is because of our multi- 
service program that this student unit has the unique opportunity 
of being trained here in all three basic social work disciplines— 
casework, group work, and community organization. 

There is still another aspect of community organization which 
refers directly to our members. We consider it important that this 
clientele which at first had been so segregated from the community 
now takes some part in contributing toward its welfare. Such 
contributions came about through the creation of a Senior Citi- 
zens Volunteer Corps. This involved persuading hospitals, homes, 
and other social agencies to accept the strengths of older people, 
and to permit them to register as volunteers for suitable services. 
While this part of our program is still in its infancy, we feel that 
it has the value of combating both the community’s prejudice 
and the older people’s own feeling that they are unwanted and use- 
less. Those of our members who have been placed as volunteers 
have proved themselves capable of performing sustained service. 

There are, of course, many among our members who are not 
ready to go out to the community and whose capacities are limited. 
Such people gain great satisfaction from working at the Center 
for the Hospital Service Committee, which packs bandages and 
pads for a local hospital. We feel it is significant that this work at- 
tracts so many and that they do it with great enthusiasm. These 
are people who join no special interest group and who tend to 
sit in the lounge just to satisfy their need to be with others. 

We have pointed out that multiservices are the inevitable result 
of the many needs which our older clientele concentrates in a 
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community center. Since older people use a day center as a sub- 
stitute for their former workday, their family life, and their social 
and recreational contacts, the program and the additional services 
seek to meet as many of these needs as possible. We have stressed 
that our techniques involve group work, casework, and commu- 
nity organization, as well as some of the allied disciplines, such as 
adult education, occupational therapy, and recreation. We have 
emphasized that the goal of these various techniques is always to 
help the older person gain maximum satisfaction in these years 
of his life. For to an older person, a day center may become the 
pivot of his whole existence—in the measure that other resources 
have ceased to be available. 




















